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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The Old Navy and the New. 


By Rear ApmrraL DanieL Ammen, U. S. N., 
author of “The Atlantic Coast during the 
Civil War.” With an Appendix of Per- 
sonal Letters from General Grant. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.00. 


‘The memoirs are very well worth reading. The Admiral writes 
in a thoroughly genial, kindly and wholesome spirit. He never says ill- 
natured things, or brings railing accusations against any one, His 
tone is manly, easy, natural, and as breezy as an old seaman’s should 
be. He has written quitea model autobiography.’’—ew York Tribune. 


Historic Note-Book. 

By the Rev. E. Copnam Brewer, LLD., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, author of “ The Read- 
ers Hand-Book,” ‘Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,” etc. 12mo. Half morocco, $3.50. 


‘* The ground covered is astonishingly wide, and there is hardly a 
page upon which even persons of wide reading will not find the solution 
of some puzzle, in the way of allusion to customs, phrases, laws, or his- 
torical events, which has troubled them in reading, but for information 
concerning which they have been hitherto at a loss where to look. The 
notes vary from things which are mere curiosities of history to those 
which are of the gravest importance, and the book seems likely to rival 
in its usefulness and popularity the ‘Reader’s Hand-Book,’ which, for 
a score of years, has been a standard in every library.”—Boston Courier. 


Dramatic Sketches and Poems. 
By Lewis J. Biocx. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


‘They have the true musical echo, and fall upon the ear in cadences 
soft as rose-petals: The poems are informed by subtle imaginings, while 
unforgotten visions of classic imagery reveal that the poet’s feet have 
often strayed by the paths that lead to Hellenic culture and the gracious 
mysticisms of the ancient world. The lyrical and narrative pieces pos- 
sess more general interest to the average reader, and are quite as highly 
finished as the dramatic sketches,”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Man-Immortal. 
An Allegorical Poem. By Wm. Stitt Taytor. 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top and rough edges, $2.00. 


Early Days Recalled. 


By Janet Ross (daughter of Lady Duff Gordon). 
1 volume. 12mo. $1.50, 


Memoirs of Lady Hamilton. 


New Edition. Copious Notes. By W. H. Lone. 
Five Portraits. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $3:00. 











Ready Early in Fune. 
Captain Blake. 


By Cartain Cuartes Kine, author of “Starlight 
Ranch,” “The Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Ma- 
rion’s Faith,” etc. Wzth Jilustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


‘*A romance by Captain King is always a pleasure. because he has 
so complete a mastery of the subjects with which he deals. . . . Captain 
King has few rivals in his domain. . . . The heroes are simple, frank 
and soldierly ; the heroines are dignified and maidenly in the most un- 
conventional situations.”.—Mew York Epoch. 


Tables for the Determination of 


Minerals 


By Physical Properties ascertainable with the 
aid of a few field instruments. Based on 
the system of Professor Dr. Albin Weisbach. 
By Persiror Frazer. Third Edition, En- 
tirely Rewritten. 12mo. Roan, $2.00. 


Diana Fontaine. 
A Novel. By AtcerRNon RipGeway. American 
Novel Sertes. Square 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


A story of life in the Valley of Virginia at the time immediately fol- 
lowing the war. It possesses a decidedly original and piquant flavor, 
and deals with phases of Southern society very little touched upon else- 
where. The chsodial, genial humor pervading the story and the occa- 
sional flashes of keen wit make pleasant reading, while the old customs, 
recreations, etc., now fading into history, will awaken joyous and tender 
memories in many hearts, Di 

1. 


A Story. By Squier L. Prerce. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The scene of Mr. Pierce’s story is laid in the West and is founded on 
incidents that occurred under the author’s own observation during a 
somewhat prolonged period of practice at the bar. The novel furnishes 
abundant food for entertainment ; it possesses the credit of originality, 
and was written from a standpoint that the professional story-teller does 
not occupy. 


Illustrated. 


Quita. 

By Cecit Dunstan. author of “ The County.” 
The latest issue in Lzppincott’s Series of 
Select Novels. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 
75 cents. é 


There is a charming freshness and originality about the characters in 
this story that catch the fancy and delight the reader. ‘‘ Quita” is at- 
tractive as a heroine, and her le and surroundings are well and 
skilfully drawn. Of this author’s previous works the London Atheneum. 
says, ‘* She always writes well and gracefully, and may ever be relied om 
to please her reqders.” 





Lf not obtainable at your Bookseller's send to the Publishers, who will forward the books, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pusutsuers, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tracuers’ AGENcy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


: Rar seit Boas, &. ¥, 





CONNECTICUT, 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
qooewe recy coy Home and Col- 
lege preparatory for : 
Miss Sara J. Situ, Principal. 


Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory ool for boys; highest references from 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiett, A.M., Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE,. Famity ScHoot For YounG 
Lapigs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the- 
city. The Misszs Banos, Principals. 














Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapigs. Institute Course of Study and Coll 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough 
erman. 


instruction in Ragin, French and G 





Music and Art College pr tory Course. 
Board pupils, $400. Bech term begins Dec. 
1st. Miss Heven H. Brakes, Principal. 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. A Home School for Girls and 
Young Ladies, Number of boarding pupils 
limited to twenty-four. Excellent advantages in Music, 
, and the Languages. Gymnasium. Pleasant 
unds. Healthful location. Careful attention to 
— and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 

RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
Ladies re October 2, 1890. College Pre- 
paratory ent fits for any College. 

Sosclat Musical Department, "Beaatilal Bextion. Ap: 
ent. Beau tion. 
ietee should be made early. r 
Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
or FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 


courses. Principals—Miss 
Lansinc and Miss Ruutz Regs. Easter Term i 


ad sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 








Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 
(30) Boys. 


A 
J. C. Brinsmape, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Tue E:ms.”” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 

HANDLER Scuoot or Scignce AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. 'R. Ruccuss. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW YORK. 








New York, Albany. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under 
the direction of Bishop Doane. 21st year. Full 
courses of study from Kindergarten through Har- 

vard Course for Women. instructors. Tuition $400 

ayear. For catalogue ad St. Agnes Scho-ol. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 

New Building with modern improvements. Session 

begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for e. 5 

E. S. Frisszez, D.D., President. 








New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Height 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
» 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth yea 
begins September 17. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory schoo 
for boys. Sixth year ms September 24. $450 


perannum. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
l SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 
1890. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women, Daily instruc, 

tion and practice in Delsarte Gymnastics. Lois A- 

BanGs and Mary B. Wutron, A.B. 








TIC ARTS. Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y. 
City, F. H. Sarcent, Director. 
term commences Oct. 26th, 1891, 

STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 


A MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 


he next 
Apply to E. P. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 
ms SEMTLEY. Sones, gon Dom. ne 
e-opens, at above r ober rst, 1890. 
Wituiam Jongs, A.B. (Harvard), Principal 
After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the 
each day from rr till 1. 


New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
reopen October t. Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 


school 








New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 

HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established in 1816. This 
school continues the careful training and 

thorough imstruction in every department, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West s6th Street. 


HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys): 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens Sept. £3: 
Parents invited to inspect the school reoms. 

Ermer E. Purtuirs, A.M., ipal. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1. 








NEW JERSEY. 


New;Jersey, Deckertown, SussexjCo. 
G Fried ts HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 





ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 


A'M., Principal. 


W. H. Sezrey, 





New Jersey, Hoboken, 


TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic Depart- 
ment of the Stevens Institute of Tathetony, He- 


boken, N. J. R Sept. 17, 
ce pared for Sis f taeme and Golleges. re- 
aratory Class $75 per annum. All other C $150 
er annum. 

New Jersey, New Brunswick. 





UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R samy, 3 Boarding ag for Boys and 
Scientific Schools or Business. 


E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH gee INSTITUTE. 
2 . 1890. sexes. 





atst year be- 
Prepares 


1 
New York City, 113 W. 7rst St. 
EST END SCHOOL. Coll 
W Primary Departments, and 


Gymnasium. 
CugsterR Dona.tpson, A.M., Principal. 


iate, Junior, and 
ilitary Drill and 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLE*Y’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 








OHIO. 





Ohio, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 
andthorough. Excellent a. vantages ia Natural 
Sciences, Music and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 
Principal. 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. berg. in Languag 
iiterature, Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. Fa 





Both for 
or Business. French, Ger. 
Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trask, Prin 


quan, Masie, 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A New Novel by the author of ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,” 
“* Saracinesca,” &c., & ¢. 


KHALED; 


A STORY OF ARABIA. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NOW READY. 
F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 


KHALED: 


A STORY OF ARABIA. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Author of ‘‘Sant’ Ilario,” ‘‘ Greifenstein,” 
&c., &c. 
12mo. cloth, $1-25. 


By the Same Author. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S RO- 
MANCE. 











By F. MARION CRAWForD. I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘*The interest is unflagging throughout. Never has 
Mr. Crawford done more brilliant realistic work than 
we Y. Tribune. : 

* Charming in its simplicity, strong in the portrayal 
of human feelings. It > a delightful little ay 
indeed.” —Boston Times. 

3 eA A really beautiful story, one finds here a tale that 
in its main «| is exquisitely simple and pathetic.” 
—Boston Post. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S - 
NOVELS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 





Mr. Isaacs, - - - - - $1.50 
Docror Crauptus, - - - - - 1.50 
ZOROASTER, - - - - - 1.50 
A Tar or a Lonety ParisH, - - - 1.50 
SARACINESCA, - - - - - 1.50 
Maxzzio’s Crucirix, - - - 1.50 
Wirtn THE IMMORTALS, - - - ~ 2.00 
GREIFENSTEIN, - - - - - 41.50 
Sant’ Ivario, - - - - - 1.50 
A Cicarette-Makzr's RoMANCcE, - - 2.25 





A New Book by William Winter. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 


By WILLIAMWINTER, author of ‘“‘Shakespeare’s 
England,” ‘‘ Wanderers,” &c., &c. 18mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


‘*A little volume wherein the delights of travel in 
England and Scotland are described in a most witching 
and winsome manner. No one at a!l familiar with the 
progress of American letters during the last quarter of a 
century needs to be told that Mr, Winter is a very 
charming writer, second to none in the pensive sweet- 
ness an oace of his verse, and in the unstudied el- 
boy and fluency of his prose.”—7he Mail and Ex- 

ess. 





NEW NOVELS. 
A new novel by the a of **A Weaker Vessel,” 
* 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


By D. CurisTig Murray & HENRY HERMAN. 
12mo, $1.25. 
“* An admirable story, written in an unusually con- 
centrated style, and telling a very stirring tale; the 


hero's adventures are striking and completely absorb 
the reader.’’—Boston Herald. et f 


A New Novel by Rolf Boldrewood. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. 


By RoLF BOLDREWOOD, author of ‘‘ The 
Squatter’s Dream,” ‘Robbery Under 
Arms,” ‘‘ The Miner’s Right.” 12mo, $1.25. 
“It is a stirring tale of Australian life. The char- 

acters are drawn with great skill. There is no straining 

after effect, and the story is told with simplicity and in 
an admirable literary style.”"—Boston Traveller. 


MACMILLAN & Co,, 





term besias Sept. asth, 1890. New School Building. 


112 FourTH Avenug, New York. 
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Literature : 
Fanny Kemble’s “‘ Further Records” * 

THE MEMoIRs of an octogenarian are not often as charm- 
ing as ‘Further Records’; but the charm of the later vol- 
ume was already predicted by that of its predecessors, as an 
autumn rose is the exquisite fulfilled prediction of the 
spring. There is a pathos, too, in autumn roses which the 
superabounding color and scent of spring have not, just on 
account of their superabundance. 

Mrs. Kemble-Butler’s new record extends, from 1848 to 
1883, over nearly forty years of sprightly correspondence 
with her Irish friend. A quick and agile spirit breathes 
through these letters, rather a French than an English 
spirit in its airy sarcasm and spontaneous wit. Perhaps 
they are not so fresh and so entertaining as the ‘Old 
Woman’s Gossip’ of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, for that letter- 
budget was quite inimitable in style and interest, yet the 
winnowing of the garnered sheaves has shaken out many a 
jewel, and delightful reminiscences abound. 

Mrs. Kemble is not a Trollope, and yet she approaches 
perilously near her countrywoman in her frequent and pas- 
sionate denunciations of American institutions. All this 
need not have been printed to have made a true and capti- 
vating book, and yet its sincerity and obvious foundation of 
truthfulness may serve an excellent purpose if it ever reach 
the ears of Congressmen and their constituents. The poli- 
ticians and the elections draw down her overwhelming 
scorn, particularly during the Grant administration. Then 
the frightful American climate is discussed with an Iliad of 
variations, and the even more frightful servant question,— 
‘ Biddy’ in all her protean manifestations,—emerges like a 
perpetual undercurrent running post-scripturally and mete- 
orically through all the letters. Mrs. Kemble would add a 
new prayer to the litany and supplicate to be delivered from 
her and all her Biddiness. ‘Cook fever,’ as she calls it, is 
rampant in Philadelphia whence many of these letters are 
written: worse than the Colorado beetles that swarmed over 
her potatoes, as she tells us. Every now and then she flees 
to ahotel from both—Biddy and beetle; to Lenox or Bos- 
ton or those terrible caravansaries of the Jersey sea. She 
denudes herself of her hair in one of the hot spells, and 
declares that a climate in which the mercury sinks 40° in 
24 hours is unendurable—‘ boiled,’ ‘broiled,’ ‘skinned,’ 
‘scorched,’ ‘frozen,’ are the perennial adjectives she applies 
to it. And yet she lives on and writes on, spiteful, fascina- 
ting, fitful, playful, climate to the contrary and Biddy mili- 
tant and supreme notwithstanding. And the net result is 
these shining sheets brimming over with epistolary talent, 
interspersed with bracketed merceaux of reminiscences 
drawn from an overflowing experience, three or four hun- 
dred pages of letters for which ‘Dearest Harriet’ is enti- 
tled to everlasting thanks and remembrance. 

To begin extracting plums from the cake is a sorry busi- 
ness, and yet our readers should have a few specimens to 





* Further Records: PA A Series of Letters utes a Sequel to Records of a 
yo ae and Records of Later Life. By Frances Anne Kemble. $2. Henry Holt 
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get some idea of the plum-cake as a whole. Mrs. Kemble 
is a born raconteur and acquits herself well whenever an 
anecdote bubbles to her lips. In 1874 she writes: 

I am about to subscribe to The Spectator and The Nation (the 
latter the only decent American § I know). . . . Asa 
rule ve negroes] are much less addicted to drink than the white 
population ; they are less insolent than the Irish, and less insubor- 
dinate than the Americans, and they are (as old President Adams 


- of Massachusetts said) the only well-bred people remaining in the 


country. 

The American people are quite content to give the government 
over to a class of men whose intellectual qualities and general 
capacity are at once stamped as of an inferior order, by their 
being what is technically called ‘politicians’—a term which in 
this country not unfrequently means a low, ignorant, unprincipled 
man who, being quite unequal to the successful management of 
his own private affairs, undertakes those of the nation (p. 14). 
. » « There is no such thing as a school of diplomacy or a 
diplomatic career, properly so called. A man is taken from his 
practice at the bar, or his professorship in a college, or even his 
practice as a physician (Dr. Rush of Philadelphia was an instance 
of this), and is sent to represent his country to a foreign court, 
sometimes without even a knowledge of the French language, 
the universal language of European diplomacy. . . . Agentle- 
man having been recommended to Mr. Buchanan as eminently 
fitted to fill the post of Minister to Spain, because, to all other 
requisite qualities for the position he added that of understand- 
ing and speaking Spanish, the President’s sole reply was: ‘Oh! 
that is too damned aristocratic !’ (p. 15). 


From incisive comment on manners and institutions the 
letters run on with interesting gossip about men and 
things:— 

I was so much pleased with [Dr. Furness’s] enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his laborious task of his Variorum Shakespeare that I gave 
him the pair of Shakespeare’s gloves Cecilia Combe left me in her 
will, and which had come to her mother, Mrs. Siddons, from Mrs. 
Garrick (p. 23). . . . I know nothing whatever about my 
nephew’s marriage ; I have not seen him since he was a schoolboy, 
and as his American princess [Nellie Grant] is an entire stranger 
to me, I have made no overtures to her royal highness (p. 29). 

I have nowhere seen extravagance to compare with that of 
Afnerican women, especially in dress. I knew one woman—I was 
going to say lady, but I retract that—who, wearing during the 
summer exquisite linen dresses, made for the American market 
and light and cool for the heat, never had one washed, but as soon 
as it had lost its first crisp freshness threw it away. Another lady 
of the same stamp paid $15—three pounds—for the ironing of a 
flowered dress that was rather tumbled (p. 29). 

Mr. Greville [of Greville’s Memoirs] gave me several of the first 
volumes of his manuscript Diary to read, and I was very much 
amused to find certain strictures upon the ugliness of my hands 
and feet, and an indifferent opinion of my merit as an actress, 
among the earliest entries in his Journal. . . . He seemed 
quite surprised and very much amused, and laughed a great deal, 
saying at the same time that he had entirely forgotten what he had 
given me to read (p. 50). 

I was very intimate with Furness, Milman, Dyce, Collier,—all 
Shakespearian editors, commentators, and scholars,—and this ab- 
surd theory about Bacon, which was first broached a good many 
years ago, never obtained credit fora moment with them. . . . 
Now I am intimately acquainted with William Donne, Edward 
Fitzgerald, and James Spedding, all thorough Shakespeare schol- 
ars—none of these men, competent judges of the matter, ever 
mentions the question of ‘Who wrote Shakespeare?’ except as a 
ludicrous thing (p. 53). 

When I first went upon the stage my salary was fixed at 3o0l.a 
week, the highest weekly wages my aunt Siddons received in the mid- 
dle of her theatrical career, . . . later, I was very glad to obtain 
from Mr. Madox of the Prince’s Theatre a salary of 15]. a week, 
the highest I got during the last year of my theatrical career, to 
which succeeded, to my inexpressible relief, my most fortunately 
successful attempt of public reading, which I never hated as I did 
acting (p. 79). ; 

In my personal intercourse with Mrs. Carlyle she seemed to be 
a bright, clever, intelligent woman, but as to any comparison be- 
tween her mental powers and those of the two great geniuses 
of our day, George.Sand and George Eliot, it was really ab- 
surdly inadmissible. She either had caught from Carlyle or was 
naturally endowed with a fine general contempt for the intellects 
of her acquaintance; and in her letters I think displays an effort 
at brilliancy and point quite destructive of its effect (p. 81). 
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You ask me if American men are like Englishmen? No; 
American gentlemen are a cross between English and French 
men, and yet really altogether like neither. They are more re- 
fined and modest than Frenchmen, and less manly, shy and rough 
than Englishmen. Their brains are finer and flimsier, their bodies 
less robust and vigorous than ours, We are finer animals and they 
are subtler spirits (p. 100). 

‘Old Woman's Gossip ’ was the title that seemed to me appro- 
priate for my articles published in Zhe Atlantic Monthly Maga- 
. gine. When Mr. Bentley kindly undertook the publication of my 
early Memoirs I proposed it to him as the title, but he did not 
accept it. I then suggested ‘Elderly Female Twaddle,’ which 
seemed to me suitably ee py this, however, being also re- 
jected by him, ‘ The Record of a Girlhood ’ was chosen (p. 127). 

I expect to find them [Colorado beetles] in my soup presently, 
‘potage & la pomme de terre bug.’ The autumn of this climate is 
incomparably beau’ ful. No season that I have ever seen any- 
where is as lovely but the spring of Italy. 

That exquisitely simple and humble Christian soul, Lady Geor- 
iana Fullerton, complained, as of almost physical pain, of the 
istress the absence of all humility in Harriet Martineau’s mind 

and books occasioned her. I think her change of opinions to- 
wards the end of her life almost the strangest I ever heard of (p. 
159). 
B. one of my visits to Boston, 1 was honored with an invita- 
tion to read to the gentleman of Harvard College. 
was then Professor of Poetry and Belles Lettres there, and led me 
through the student audience to ey reading-desk, and from it, 
when my performance was over, to his own house, to an exqui- 
sitely prepared supper-table, where, seated between him and his 
wife, and surrounded by kind friends, I received from her a 
lovely nosegay, and from him the manuscript copy of the beau- 
tiful sonnet, with which he has immortalized my Shakespeare 
readings. This delightful evening was not only a great pleasure, 
but saved me from a great pain. Dr. Webster, the Professor of 
Chemistry, had offered to lead me to my desk, which proposal 
I declined, having previously accepted Longfellow’s proffer of the 
same courtesy, but for which I should have put my hand in that 
of a murderer, and remembered my reading at Cambridge with 
horror ever afterwards (p. 173). 


Thus these charming reminiscences skim along, with 
‘short swallow flights’ of memories that sometimes ‘dip 
their wings in tears.’ The comment is alternately caustic 
and kindly, and the localities shift to London, to Switzer- 


land, and to America, each of which is painted or im- - 


paled with a characteristic stroke. The proof-reading is 
very careless and mistakes are rather more numerous than 
they should be. 





“The Best Books” * 


Mr. Wo. Swan SONNENSCHEIN’S ‘ The Best Books’ is it- 
self the best book of its kind; but it should be easy to make 
it better in one important respect. As a ‘ reader’s guide’ it 
should give, not only the place of publication of each book, 
but the publisher’s name, which must often be the sole item 
of information for which it will be consulted. Yet this it 
does not do in the case of American books, except when 
they happen to be published by English firms. Of most of 


the foreign books which are mentioned—nine-tenths of 


which are German—the publishers’ names are given, and 
none but ‘trade reasons’ can be imagined for the suppres- 
sion of the names of American publishing-houses. This is 
the more remarkable as the American Library Bureau have 
adopted the book as ‘the best general catalogue,’ and the 
author expresses himself as peculiarly gratified by the testi- 
mony from ‘a nation of bibliographers.’ 

Still, we repeat, this is the best available work of its sort 
for readers of English. The scheme of classification 
adopted in it is simple and easily understood. One may 
regret that the blank page cx. was not utilized to present it 
in tabular form; but the reader who makes much use of the 
book will quickly become accustomed to it. Some 50,000 
books are arranged in eleven classes under page headings 
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which give the section and sub-section and repeat the para- 
graph headings in a condensed form. It is thus easy to 
find the list of books treating of any particular branch of 
any subject. The choice of books, so far as our examina- 
tion of the work has gone, seems to have been made with 
excellent judgment, and the short notes appended to many 
of the entries show, in general, an acquaintance with more 
than the cover. A few mistakes and omissions may be men- 
tioned. Browning’s ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure’ is called a 
‘ translation from Aristophanes’; Shelley’s translations from 
Euripides and Plato are not mentioned; neither is Amyot’s 
translation of Longus, though modern French and German 
translations are. Prosper Merimée’s ‘Carmen’ is entered 
under ‘French Poets.’ There are one and a half pages on 
* Bells and Bell-ringing,’ and as many on English ecclesias- 
tical architecture, while under Greek architecture there are 
only two entries. Doubtless there are other instances of a 
disproportionate attention to small or comparatively unim- 
portant matters, but none, we believe, so bad as these. 
They would certainly have been more.numerous if the work 
had been undertaken, as Mr. Sonnenschein seems to think 
it should have been, by several hands instead of one, while 
it could hardly have been more comprehensive or more 
generally useful than it is. ($9. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘Principles of Social Economics ” * 

MANY WRITERS at the present day are dissatisfied with 
the standard political economy, not so much because they 
think it false as because they dislike some of its conclusions. 
The economists have shown that, with our present command 
over the powers of nature, it is impossible for the mass of 
men to possess much wealth or to be exempt from a great 
deal of hard labor; but this lesson is bitterly resented by 
some of our would-be social reformers, who wish to make 
everybody rich and happy at once, and are impatient of the 
natural and moral obstacles that stand in the way. Hence 
the frequent attempts of late to establish a new body of 
economic doctrine mote in harmony with what is called 
‘the spirit of the time.’ Among such attempts we must in- 
clude this treatise of Mr. Gunton’s, in which he has 
undertaken to refute many of the accepted doctrines and to 
establish others instead. The object which he proposes to 
himself is to state the ‘laws’ of social progress, by which he 
means material progress, social well-being in his opinion 
consisting ‘not so much in doing as in having.’ He shows 
little appreciation of moral and intellectual progress and 
sneers at the Greeks and Romans because they lacked some 
of our domestic conveniences. Hence his work is little more 
than an ordinary economic treatise, though with some views 
that are peculiar to himself. 

When we examine the work in detail, we find that on many 
points Mr. Gunton accepts, and indeed is obliged to accept, 
the teachings of the standard writers; while of those that 
are wholly or partially new, the majority seem to us ex- 
tremely doubtful. We cannot particularize much in a brief 
review, but we will endeavor to state his theory of distribu- 
tion, which he evidently deems his most important doctrine, 
but to which we are unable to assent. He maintains that 
wages are economically cost, and determine the price: of 
commodities, while rent, interest and profits are surplus 
and do not enter into the price of commodities, so that 
prices are no higher on account of them (p. 436). 

His theory of wages is that ‘the general rate of wages in 
any country, class or industry, constantly tends to equal the 
cost of living of the most expensive families furnishing the 
necessary supply of labor.’ In discussing rent, he finds a 
great deal of fault with Ricardo’s theory, yet he ends by 
adopting the very same theory himself. ‘ Interest,’ he holds, 
‘is economically analogous to rent; it sustains precisely the 
same relation to capital that rent does to land;’ while the 
theory of profits that he advocates is the same as Mr. 
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Walker's, and is liable to the same objections. Many other 
views presented in these pages seem to us of doubtful valid- 
ity, and yet there are passages of a much higher order. For 
instance, Mr. Gunton makes an able attack on the doctrine 
that capital is the result of self-denial and abstinence, and 
in another place he makes an excellent argument proving in 
opposition to Spencer and others that society is not an or- 
ganism. 


While there are some excellent points and good criti- ~ 


cisms in Mr. Gunton's work, we doubt if it will have much 
influence on the general course of economic thought. 





“News from Nowhere" * 

IN DEALING with such a book as William Morris’s ‘ News 
from Nowhere,’ it is difficult to remember that one owes re- 
spect and consideration to the author who has given much 
good and beautiful work to the world. Utopias are the 
fashion of the day; existing conditions and actualities seem 
so very unsatisfactory that men seek to escape from them in 
imagination at least and take refuge in ideal systems and 
societies of the future. Mr. Morris's scheme, however, can 
hardly be dignified by the name of Utopia; it reads more 
like a burlesque than anything we have ever come across 
that was intended to be taken seriously by any but 
babes and sucklings. The hero, after a hot anarchist dis- 
cussion at his reform club on the ‘ Morrow of the Revo- 
lution,’ takes his seat in a crowded and uncomfortable car- 
riage of the underground railway, on the road to his home 
in an ugly and dingy suburb of London. Musing on the 
debate and full of discontent and disquiet, he retires to rest 
and passes into the usual oblivious sleep of two centuries or 
more. He wakes to find himself in his old surroundings 
amid scenes familiar and yet unfamiliar indeed. In the 
early freshness of a June morning, he saunters down to the 
banks of the Thames, whose waters run singularly clear 


and inviting, he notices. An obliging-boatman, Dick, dressed * 


in a picturesque fourteenth century-like costume, with leather 
belt and beautifully wrought steel clasp, comes forward and 
offers his services. The two sail off together, and our poor 
dazed, belated nineteenth century visitor is fairly speechless 
with wonder and bewilderment at every turn. All the old 
landmarks have disappeared; the unsightly soap factory 
with its smoking chimneys, the lead-works and engineer’s 
works; not a sound of hammer or screw is borne upon the 
air as they float along the lovely, fairy-like stream whose 
shores are lined with the most attractive cottages, and plant- 
ed with gardens down to the water’s edge. They land and 
breakfast at the ‘Guest House’ (built on the very site of 
the old Socialistic Club), and are waited upon by comely 
fourteenth century damsels ‘ decently veiled with drapery’ 
rather than ‘ upholstered like arm-chairs as most women of 
our time are.’ A graceful youth more gorgeously apparalled 
than all the rest, in shining gold embroidery, appears upon the 
scene, who proves to be the Dustman of the period. They 
sally forth to see the sights. London is London no more; 
that is to say, there are no streets; all is a beautiful garden 
or park dotted with villas and interspersed with orchard 
and grove. Westminster Abbey suddenly looms in the 
distance, familiar in outline; only the inside has been cleared 
‘of the beastly monuments to fools and knaves which once 
blocked it up.’ The Houses of Parliament have been con- 
verted into the Dung Market. Shops, properly so-called, 
do not exist, for there is no buying and selling, and the use 
of money is unknown. Factories have become Bonded 
Work-Shops, where work is pleasure, and pleasure work. 
Prisons, of course, have utterly disappeared. How all these 
changes have come about may be briefly told. Somewhere 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, occurred the 
Great General Strike. All traffic ceased, and London was 
in a state of siege; this was the beginning of the civil war, 
which lasted two years, and during which all society went 
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to pieces; never had there been a war of such wholesale de- 
struction and havoc; scarcely a vestige or memory of the 
past remained. Out of this chaos, however, society emerged, 
smiling and regenerate—lamb-like in its beautiful idyllic 
simplicity. A new race appears upon the earth—happy, 
blooming men and women who know neither care nor age, 
And as to the children ! theirs is a paradise, indeed. The 
very meaning of the word ‘school’ has been forgotten. 
‘We talk indeed of a school of herring, and a school of 
painting,’ says our guide, ‘ but I don’t see how it can have 
anything to do with children. . . Education ? ; 
I know enough Latin to know that the word must come from 
educere, to lead out; and I have heard it used; but I have 
never met anybody who could give me a clear explanation 
of what it means.’ To complete the ideal picture we have 
a hint of free love which is also delightfully refreshing. 
The barbarity of the Divorce Court has been abolished, for 
it has grown needless. Dick and Clara have just decided 
to marry each other again, after a temporary separation, 
Clara having had a fancy to try her luck with some one else. 
But we seem to be imposing upon the credulity and patience 
of our readers. Surely ‘the times are out of joint’ that can 
produce and reproduce such stuff as this. 





The Arthurian Legend * 

Tuis stupy of the Arthurian legend is not a literary one. 
It is a painstaking and comprehensive attempt to trace back 
to their Welsh source the stories about King Arthur as we 
know them. The book is not for the general reader—the 
lover of the Idylls or of Malory,—since to appreciate the 
arguments used requires a familiarity with Celtic philology 
and comparative mythology. But the learning displayed by 
the Oxford Professor of Celtic is not so formidable as to 
make the book unattractive to one who likes to see things 
in their original aspect. It is palpable enough that Tenny- 
son has not followed Malory closely, but that the Laureate 
is often mythologically wrong is something that we have to 
learn from the researches of an authority like Rhys. How- 
ever, this means merely that Tennyson’s conception of the 
characters of the Table Round is not the early Welsh con- 
ception, the nineteenth century modifications being such as 
artistic effect requires. The Welsh Triads, which give us 
our earliest information about Arthur, speak ‘of three Guin- 
everes, each of whom had the same relations with the King. 
Neither Tennyson nor any poet who took Arthur as his 
theme has cared to make use of this over-abundance of 
material. 

The character of Arthur must be studied from two 
points of view, for there were practically two Arthurs, the 
one of history and the one of myth. This latter is the Cul- 
ture Hero of the comparative mythologists. The myths 
concerning the Culture Hero (the one who taught the people 
the secrets of nature, the cultivation of land, and the gov- 
erning of tribes) were translated into concrete episodes i in the 
life of the mythie Arthur. These episodes, in turn, were incor- 
porated with the traditions of the historic Arthur, and the 
result formed the legends of the people which found inter- 
preters in the bards and romancers. That Arthur was the 
Culture Hero rather than the Solar Hero finds support in 
the probable meaning of the word Arthur: ‘artor,’ a culti- 
vator of land. The theory is strengthened by the identifi- 
cation of Arthur with the Irish hero Airem, the leader of 
the primitive Celts who invaded Ireland and ‘brought ‘ cul- 
ture’ among the barbarians. Airem’s wife Et&in (the ‘ white 
woman ’) corresponds to Guinevere, or Gwenhwyvar (‘ white 
phantom’). Each was carried off by a dark spirit, and 
mythologically each may represent the Dawn. Launcelot’s 
love of the Queen is, curiously enough, unknown to Welsh 
literature. The Holy Grail is identified with the Cauldron 
of the Head of Hades, a magical vessel taken by Arthur at 
the harrying of Hades from the prince or Head of that 
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realm. This vessel had strange properties; for instance, 
it would not boil food for a coward. Correspondingly, the 
Grail would not feed those who were poluted with sin. In 
the legends of Arthur and his Knights, very frequently dif- 
ferent heroes have adventures that seem to have a common 
origin. To find the prototypes of these slightly varying 
stories is the object of Rhys’s work. The author’s method 
is scientific, his command of material most ample, and ac- 
cordingly the book is valuable. 





Poetry and Verse 


AFTER ALL that may be said to the contrary, the fact remains 
that rhyme has very much to do with the pleasure one derives from 
try. We have lately had occasion to feel this while reading 
Mr. William Sharp’s ‘Sospiri di Roma.’ This little collection of 
poems in unrhymed irregular measures contains some admirable 
pieces of description and a few rather fine bits of imagination, but, 
as a whole the work suffers from a sameness of method and man- 
ner and from a lack of rhythmical balance. To a half dozen of the 
poems the authors’ choice of poetical form is a happy one,—of these, 
‘Al far della Notte’ and ‘The Naked Rider’ are good examples ; 
but in the others one cannot help thinking that both rhyme and 
regular measures would be to theif advantage. The following 
lines from ‘The Swimmer of Nemi’ give an idea of what these 
poems are like :— 
White through the azure, 
The purple blueness, 
Of Nemi’s waters 
The swimmer goeth. 
Ivory-white, or wan white as roses 
Yellow and tanned by the suns of tke Orient, 
His strong limbs sever the violet hollows; 
A shimmer of white fantastic motions 
Wavering deep through the lake as he swimmeth. 
All of which, it will be observed, is picturesque,—but is somewhat 


marred by gyro and confusion of color. ($1. The author, 
Care Miss M. B. Sharp, 2 Coltbridge Terrace, Murrayfield, Edin- 
burgh.) 





AN ATTRACTIVE book is Mrs. Lilla Cabot Perry’s ‘ From the 
Garden of Hellas,’ a collection of translations from the Greek An- 
thology. The translator has done her work with care and with 
fidelity to the originals, and the bouquet she has gathered is a fra- 
grant one. This volume is a worthy ct See’ for Mr. Walter 
Headlam’s ‘ Fifty Poems of Meleager,’ recently noticed in these col- 
umns, and for Mr. Alfred J. Butler's ‘Amarath and Asphodel’ than 
which nothing could be more exquisite. (United States Book Co.) 
——Mkr. O. C. AURINGER’S ‘ Heart of the Golden Roan’ is musi- 
cal, monotonous and mystical. We have been unable to solve the 
riddle of it; and to read more than one hundred stanzas constructed 
upon this model is something of a task :— 


Deep roan, from hoof to spine 

Shot o’er with glimmering shine 

Of golden fire divine, that web-like glanced 

and shifted; 

A golden wonder! Proud, 

With royal traits endowed, 

Fleet as a flying cloud, with strength divinely 

gifted ! 

We are sorry not to likethis poem. The author’s previous volume 
‘Scythe and Sword’ was thoroughly delightful. (75 cts. Boston: 
D, Lothrop Company.)——-A NEw Knickerbocker Nugget—and a 
precious one—is ‘Chansons Populaires de la France,’ edited with 
introduction and notes by Prof. T. F. Crane of Cornell. The 
songs, of which there are eighty-three, are charmingly illustrated 
with pictures taken from the collections of Champfleury and Men- 
dés. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——IN a DEEP red cover, 
bearing the familiar designs of the Bellman and the bell-buoy, 
comes a new edition of Mr. Lewis Carroll’s ‘The Hunting of the 
Snark.’ This classic agony in eight fits is just as amusing to-day 
as it was a dozen years ago, and the old mystery still remains— 
What is a Boojum? (Macmillan & Co.)——A SERIES of fifty-six 
poems, religious in feeling, and written with careful adherence to 
the metrical form into which they are cast, is ‘ Letter and Spirit,’ 
by Mrs. A. M. Richards, wife of Wm. T. Richards the artist. The 
book is handsomely made up, the sonnets being printen on only 
one side of the pages. ($1.50. Boston: J. G. Cupples Co.)—— 
‘IDA RANDOLPH OF VIRGINIA ’ and ‘ Elflora of the Susquehanna,’ 
both in one volume, are by Caleb Harlan, M.D., who is also the 
author of ‘ Farming with Green Manures.’ The Doctor is evidently 
aman of many accomplishments, but poetry does not seem to be 
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his forte. ($1. Phila.: Ferris Bros.——‘AN IDYL OF THE SUN, 
and Other Poems’ is a too lavish offering by a new singer named 
Orrin Cedesman Stevens. . Mr, Stevens should have made his vol- 
ume about one-fourth as large; it then might have been four- 
times as good. It is not wy, good. (Holyoke, Mass.: Griffith, 
Axtell & Eady Co.)——‘ THE HERMIT’S TALE and Other Poems,’ 
by Galeigh. The author in his preface expresses the wish that his 
volume may be ‘the candle to impart warmth to the heart.’ We 
hope his wish may be fulfilled. (John B. Alden..——A SMALL 
book of little worth is ‘Songs of the Life Eternal and Other 
Writings,’ by Edward Randall Knowles. (75 cts. J. Stilman 
Smith.)——‘ How JOSH WORKED up a Concept,’ is bosh by Josh, 

ublished at 25 cents per dozen by Fleming H. Revell Co.) —— 
Two PRIVATELY printed volumes are ‘The Background of Mys- 
tery’ and ‘In the Gods’ Shadow,’ by Dr. George Macdonald 
Major, who asks for ‘Criticism founded on an intelligent review of 
the volumes.’ We have read Dr Major’s verses, and are convinced 
that he himself reviewed them intelligently before he wrote this, 
from his preface:—‘ They seemed lac ing in unity of construction 
or possibly are essentially unpoetical.’ The poems are open to both 
these criticisms. (Dr. G. M. Major, 627 Marcy Avenue, Brook- 
lyn.) ——‘ THE MASQUE OF OMAR’ is an irregular chaunt, by Mr. 
Thomas C. Latto of Brooklyn. It contains some good lines and 
several pleasing figures. (Privately printed.) 





Recent Fiction 

SOME OF THE most fascinating short stories which the English lan- 
guage has produced of late have come to us from the pen of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. Most of those composing the present volume, 
‘ Gallegher and Other Stories,’ have appeared from time to time in 
the various magazines, but they bear re-reading wonderfully well, 
and a certain degree of familiarity only lends them additional charm. 
Who would care how many times he went with Gallegher to the 
prize fight and came back with him on the box of the cab, through 
the snow and the rain, overcoming every obstacle with first one 
subterfuge and then another, straining every nerve in his poor little 
body to reach the Press office in time for Mr. Dwyer’s copy to go 
in before the forms were locked, and counting surely on being for- 
given for running away that morning because he had ‘beat the 
town.’ No one approves of the bishop’s daughter listening out- 
side the door to what is going on inside, no one thinks the bishop’s 
question with regard to ‘The Other Woman’ anything but silly, 
but every one waits for the answer with an equal amount of inter- 
est, and stands breathless on the stoop until the young fellow 
makes up his mind in which direction he will go. It is impossible 
to think of Van Bibber’s ride around the lake behind the swans 
with the three young ladies from Hester Street, or of his wedding 
party gotten up in such a hurry after he had sent the brother of the 
groom to rush around Chicago with the thermometer 102 in the 
shade looking for the runaway couple, without laughing immoder- 
ately. Any effort to impart even an idea of the charm of these 
stories must in the nature of things be a distinct failure. Like all 
specimens of the short story, when the art of handling this exceed- 
ingly difficult and much abused theme is thoroughly understood by 
the writer, they must be read to be enjoyed and appreciated. ($1. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





WHAT CAN we say that will express our sense of the beauty of 
Miss M. E. Wilkins’s ‘A New England Nun and Other Stories ?’” 
So true in their insight into human nature, so brief and salient in 
construction, so deep in feeling, so choice in expression, these 
stories rank even with the works of Mrs. Stowe and Miss Jewett. 
It is the marvellous repression of passion and feeling in the 
New England character that Miss Wilkins has drawn with such 
technique. Beneath the icy surface of demeanor she has looked 
into the heart of this strong self-contained people and has seen 
boiling and bubbling wells of  fervency. It is chiefly from 
New England women that she has made her studies, and there 
is nothing in their narrow, sad, colorless life that has escaped 
her observation. Here are twenty-four stories so complete 
in form, so exquisite in texture, so fine that to single out any one 
such as ‘A New England Nun,’ ‘ Callabilus and Hannah,’ or ‘ The 
Revolt of Mother’ for especial praise means simply that there are 
times when the author has yg te the even beauty of her 
literary style. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.)——HARPER & BROS. 
have issued in paper form, with chaste and symbolic draw- 
ings on the covers, two of Mr. W. D. Howells’ late novels, ‘A Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes’ ($1), in which our old friends the Marchs of 
‘Wedding Journey’ fame decide to transfer their earthly abode 
from Boston to New York, and ‘Annie Kilburn’ (75 cts.) whose 
long residence in Rome had left her, without her entirely realizing 
it, so de-Americanized, but not too much so to prevent her ap- 
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preciating the virtues of the good Dr. Morrell who was friend and 
physician to the whole village of Hatboro. Novels so universally read 
and known as‘these of Mr. Howells need but to be announced in 
their new and cheaper form to be bought.——Mrs. BURTON 
HARRISON’S ‘ The Anglomaniacs’ is also accorded the well-de- 
served honor of a popular edition, and it is safe to predict even a 
larger sale for the cheaper than there has already been for the cloth 
edition. (50 cts. Cassell Pub. Co.) 





THE ANNOUNCED authorship of ‘Jerry,’ the novel by Sarah ~ 


Barnwell Elliott, which has been running in Scribner's Magazine 
for some months, will settle the question which some readers have 
been asking. Few have doubted that the author was a woman—and 
the measure of success of this mining-town novel is somewhat 
limited by this fact. Could ‘Jerry,’ the little Alabama mountain 
waif who wandered West and fell into the hands of an old miner 
out in Durdens, and there lived to grow up the hero and dema- 
gogue of those brutish, stalwart men—could he have been the in- 
trospective, sensitive egotist he is pictured and yet have possessed 
the moral and personal influence he did? It is true ior had 
education—but the: drift of that education was to strengthen a 
naturally reflective mind in currents of thought that took their 
source in an intense self-absorption. This seems to us the great 
defect of the book. Jerry’s influence upon the men about him 
and the affairs of the town and the mine is out of all proportion to 
his character. But in saying this, and that the author has allowed 
an inordinate analytical tendency of mind to mar the local atmos- 
phere of a book that would otherwise have been a harmonious pro- 
duction, we have recorded our sole criticism. The book is full of 
admirable scenes and clever workmanship. Jerry’s childish jour- 
ney in search of the ‘ Golding Gates ’ where his ‘ mammy’ had said 
she was going, is a poetic and exquisite bit of imagination ; the miner 
Joe’s devotion to Jerry, his work in the mine, and his death, are 
pictures very vividly put before us. Jerry’s sensations when he 
finds himself among men and women of cultivation and surround- 
ed by metropolitan life, the scene in Durdens mine, the flight of 
Mrs. Milton to warn him of the danger to the dam, and finally the 
overwhelming catastrophe—all are full of original and dramatic 
power. ($1.25. Henry Holt & Co.) 


‘DOWN THE O-HI-O’ is a rather sweet, unpretentious little 
story by Charles Humphrey Roberts. A little girl, the daughter of 
a miner in Pittsburgh, runs away from home after her father’s 
death to escape from the cruelty of her step-mother. She goes 
down the Ohio in a steamboat, working her way, and looking for 
her mother’s relatives without the slightest idea of where to find 
them. She is taken in, given a home and cared for by a Quaker 
farmer in Southern Ohio. With these simple, honest people she 
seer up into a very fine woman, and eventually settles herself in 
ife with a man she fancies, whether the reader deems him worthy 
of her or not. There are some incidents in the book which are ex- 
tremely well worked up, such as the race in which the girl rides the 
winning horse because no one else dares mount him. There are 
several very clever touches, too, in the descriptions of rural life in 
that portion of the country. ($1.25. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 








‘THE GOLDEN GOAT’ is a quaint conceit translated from the 
French of Paul Aréne by Mary J. Safford. It is a legend of Prov- 
ence, profiting, like a love-affair, by retaining a shade of mystery 
about it. There is a tradition in the country to which the hero 
goes to spend his summer vacation of a fairy goat which bestows 
power and ge on those who can seize and hold her, while 
she leaves in the hearts of those who merely catch a glimpse of her 
nothing save bitterness and insatiable longing. The peasants there 
believe that the Golden Goat is merely a symbolical way of speak- 
ing of a real treasure hidden in the neighborhood, which can be 
found by digging in the right place. Our young friend laughingly 
tells his sweetheart that he is going to look for the treasure until 
he finds it, but she, terrified at the tog ag assures him he must 
give it up or give up all thought of her, for nothing but unhappi- 
ness can go with its discovery. The story is one of those dainty 
little idyls which the French mind can conceive and the French 
language express, but which is too often ruined in a translation. 
(50 cts. Harper & Bros..——‘A PRINCE of Good Fellows,’ by 
the author of ‘A Woman of New Orleans,’ is a quite silly story, 
the scene of which is laid in New Orleans during the cholera epi- 
demic. There is no love-making and no marrying, so the author 
says, because such things are not impoinet the a novel, but plenty 
of deaths, because the characters are numberless, and it is in the 
order of things for people to die. (50 cts. American News Co.) 
—— THE STorRY of an Abduction in the Seventeenth Century’ 
is translated from the Dutch of Van Lennep by Clara Bell. It is 
a ponderous German version of the tale of Helen of Troy, in which 
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virtue is not rewarded, crime is not punished and the reader is left 
ill-content with everything except the fact that the story has at last 
come to an end. Few Germans are novel writers, and their efforts 
in that line leave one with a sense of relief that the particular one in 


b ggyemes is finished and does not have to be read again. ($1. W. 
Gottsberger & Co.) 





A CHARMING story of English religious and social life in the 
time of the genial and music-loving Bishop Thomas Ker, is that 
entitled ‘ Winchester Meads.’ The authoris Emma Marshall, who 
also wrote ‘Under Salisbury Spire.’ Of Easter days, of king’s 
visits, of life in London and in the shires in the centuries gone, the 
author writes with facile touch, clear diction, and keen sympath 
with the churchmen and churchwomen of merrie old England. 
The story should be read in connection with the biography of the 
bishop by the Dean of Wells, and the Life of Thomas Ker, 

y a Layman ; for, in the main, the story, though full of imagination 
and lively with characters evolved from the brain, follows the lines 
laid down in history. Eight illustrations will reinforce our recom- 
mendation of the book to young people. (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 





‘THE FIDALGOS OF CASA MOURISCA,’ translated from the 
Portuguese of Joaquim Guilherme Gomes Goelho (‘Julio Diniz’) 
by Roxana L. Dabney, is spoil for the English novel-reader taken 
from comparatively fresh territory. The story itself is one of pro- 
vincial life amid the changing political and economic conditions of 
a half-century ago in Portugal. The love parts of it strike one as 
peculiarly unsophisticated, passion at first sight, and declaration 
almost, being as common as in a fairy story. The characters of 
Thomé, the farmer, and Don Luiz, the decayed nobleman, are drawn 
with the most distinctness. The translation, aside from some 
slight inconsistencies in the rendering of proper names and titles, 
appears to be thoroughly good. The reader will find in Mr. Dole’s 
Boston letter in Zhe Critic of March 21 some interesting facts 
about Miss Dabney, the translator. ($1.25. D. Lothrop Co.) 


THOSE WHO like Andrew Lang and H. Rider Haggard are not 
content to let Odysseus rest in peace with Penelope during the six- 
teen or so years that he is supposed to have lived after his return 
from Troy, will find his further wanderings in their joint novel 
called ‘ The World’s Desire.’ Now the Argive Helen was Ulys- 
ses’s first love, and she proved his last, for in these his further ad- 
ventures he finds her on the banks of the Nile and, according 
to the prophecy of Aphrodite, by the blood-red jewel on her breast 
was he to know her. But the crafty Ulysses.was this time himself 
entrapped and Meriamum, the wife of Pharaoh, assumed the form 
of the golden Helen and by her wiles betrayed him. And for the 
sin of falling a victim to his passions and of not discerning the 
false from the true must he go through deadly peril, and though in 
the end he gains her it is only to die in the arms of the Argive 
Helen—his head pillowed upon the breast of ‘ The World’s Desire.’ 
(Harper Bros.) 








A STORY-TELLER who equals in voluminousness about half 
of the Arabian Nights, Rev. Alfred J. Church, sends forth ‘ Stories 
from the Bible.’ He clothes afresh the persons and characters of 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Rutch, David, Ahab, Jeremiah, 
Esther and the Maccabees. Using Bible language, and borrowing 
the spectacles of the keenest and brightest commentators, he sees 
and tells the visions which make the old new and the dead alive. 
The illustrations are by Julius Schnorr. No special skill seems to 
have been exerted in this piece of ee workmanship, but the 
book is neat and handy. The notes are helpful to young readers. 
(London: Macmillan & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

The multitude of things with which a modern short story writer 
must be acquainted is exemplified in the tale which begins the May 
Macmillan’s. The author, Mr. G. W. Hartley, knows somethin; 
of salmon fishing, has studied the ways of country auctioneers, an 
has a notion of bibliomania. He has learnt from Tom Campbell 
of the existence of Oonalaska; and, probably as a consequence of 
the Behring Sea controversy, he imagines it to be British territory. 
But America and the Americans, in general, are, evidently, some 
such fairyland to him as the interior of Abyssinia was to Dr. John- 
son. Miss ‘Samela,’ who takes her name out of a play of Greene’s 
and who gives it to the story, has not even a ‘nasaJ twang,’ nor 
does she once say ‘I guess,’ and the reader discovers her nation- 
ality only at the end, when she is convicted of stealing—a quarto of 
‘Love’s Labours Lost.’ Even this fault, if fault it be, is, to our 
mind, more than compensated for by her rejection of a Cruikshank 
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book as a gift. Mr. arg Saintsbury, who writes an le 
article on ‘English War Songs,’ does not mention the famous 
‘Jingo’ rhymes, though he does (and gives samples of) others 
quite as bad. Among the ‘Old German Humorists,’ of whom 
writes Mr. C. H. Herford, is Johann Fischart, whose poem, ‘ The 
Fortunate Ship,’ relates the voyage down the Rhine of a skiff laden 
with hot porridge, a good-will offering from the city of Zurich to 
the city of Strassburg. The porridge is said to have been so hot 
at the end of its one hundred and fifty miles’ journey as to burn the 
mouths of those that ate of it. Most of the German humor referred 
to by the writer is of similar quality ; but from hot porridge we pass 
to champagne in Mr. Arthur Symons’s article on ‘ Theodore de Ban- 
ville.” ‘The Centenary of Boswell,’ by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, must be 
put in the same category; and there is another short story, ‘ Pete 

arlow’s End,’ by Mr. George Flambro. ‘Schoolmasters in 
Council ’—on the eternal question of Greek or no Greek, by Mr. P. 
A. Wright-Henderson, and ‘ Types for the Blind,’,by Mr. L. W. Car- 
ter, ballast the number. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


-Donnelly Burlesgued.—A burlesque of the Donnelly cipher ap- 
peared a month ago in a Western journal—or such I take it to be, 
though some of the newspaper critics treat it seriously. One Dr. 
Orville W. Owen is reported as saying that he has discovered ‘the 
Bacon cipher which explains the secret stories hidden in his five 
great works,’ the ‘ Novum Organum,’ the ‘ History of Henry VII.,’ 
«The New Atlantis,’ ‘Valerius Terminus,’ and the Shakespeare 
plays. Donnelly ‘ was the pioneer in discovering that there was a 
cipher in the plays ;’ but the cipher that he has described ‘is not 
the real cipher, but is the blind used by Bacon to throw off all sus- 

icion of an internal story.. The name of Donnelly will, neverthe- 
ess, according to Dr. Owen, ‘ever stand at the head of the dis- 
coverers of this great find, notwithstanding his terrible blundering.’ 
it took the doctor nearly four years to find the key to the true cipher, 
and he found it in the Folio of 1623. His method of using the 
book in the investigation was novel :— 

To facilitate my work, I procured two small copies of the 1623 edition, 
and arrayed them leaf by leaf, so as to make them a work of ready 
teference. I mounted them on one strip of cotton cloth, 55 yards long, 
and fastened each end toa wooden roller one foot in diameter and three 
feet high. I thus had Shakespeare before me like a panorama, the roll- 
€rs turning easily and allowing me to refer to any page I wished in a 
few seconds. 

As this device is not said to be potented, the readers of The 
Critic may like to avail themselves of it for ‘ facilitating ’ reference 
to any book they may have occasion to consult frequently. The 
ease and rapidity with which a roll of cotton cloth 165 feet long 
can be unwound in order to refer to any page, compared with the 
ordinary slow and laborious turning of the leaves in a volume, will 
amply repay the cost of an extra 7 of the work and the labor of 

ting the leaves on the cloth. The largest encyclopedia might 
spread out in this panoramic form on a strip a few thousand 
feet in length. 

Dr. Owen, with the aid of this ingenious contrivance (which, on 
second thought, could not be patented, being only a return to the 
most ancient form of volume, which very word, as every schoolboy 
knows, means in the Latin original a vo//), has already found ‘ twenty- 
seven complete narratives’ in the five works of Bacon mentioned 
above, and believes that ‘there are four times that number’ yet to 
be deciphered. One of these narratives contains an absolute de- 
fense of Bacon ‘against -the charges of taking bribes while Lord 
High Chancellor,’ and explains why he did not fight the accusations 
in the courts. ‘To defend himself successfully he would have to 
tell the story of his own dishonor,’ that is, of his wife's infidelity, 
which he discovered by concealing himself inside a large clock in 
the lady’s chamber. Another story is that of the Spanish Armada; 
and ‘ another is the history of Christ, in which the divine incarnation 
and the great passion of humanity are dressed in majestic verse.’ 
Others are about the trial and execution of Mary Queen of Scots; the 
wars in Ireland and France; ‘the complete history of the old York 
tite masonry ’; translations of the Acneid, the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; the parable of the Prodigal Son; 
the miracles of Christ; Jepthah’s vow; the hundredth psalm ; and 
soon. But the most extraordinary thing in this somewhat hetero- 
geneous collection is ‘a thrilling story’ which relates how Bacon 
‘with his own hand slew William Shakespeare.’ Dr. Owen gives 
the following outline of the tale :— 

* The Bard of Avon,’ so-called, was, according to Bacon, a boor and 
a bloodsucker. Taking advantage of his position, he threatened to re- 
veal to\King James the real authorship of the plays, and blackmailed 
Bacon to the extent of 20,000/. One day Shakespeare became too inso- 
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lent in his demands. The nobleman drew his sword, and in the blind- 
ness of his rage struck the actor dead at his feet. ‘And then,’ recites 
the cipher story, ‘ere yet my bloody hands were washed, there comes into 
my presence a gentleman who was sore affrighted. ‘* My Jord,” exclaimed 
he, ‘‘what hast thou done?” And I replied that I had killed-a dog. 
“ Fly, fly, my lord,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ there is no tarrying here.” ’ 
It appears that Bacon had severed the head from the trunk, embalmed it, 
inclosed it in a leaden box with a written parchment and buried it at a 
cross-road, where by the English law it could never be molested. In the 
cee are found the most minute direction as to the location of that 
X. 
Of course the box can be found; and Dr. Owen adds :— 


As the last and final proof of the authenticity of my cipher, I propose 
to go to England and, following the directions, to find and produce the 
skull of William Shakespeare where Lord Francis Bacon buried it in 
the year 1616, after killing the said William Shakespeare in a quarrel. 


If this is intended as a burlesque of ‘ The Great Cryptogram,’ as 
I have assumed, it is not bad, though somewhat overdone in 
parts. If it proves to be a serious sequel to that ponderous work 
of ‘the Honorable Ignisfatuus,’ as a profane scribbler calls him, and 
Dr. Owen is not a myth, the book promised by the latter ‘ within 
two years’ will afford fresh amusement for Shakespeare scholars. 
The Inscription on Shakespeare's Monument in Westminster 
Adbey.—A friend calls our attention to the fact that this inscrip- 
tion is not an exact quotation from ‘ The Tempest’ (iv. 1. 151 fol.), 
as given in Hare’s ‘ Walks in London’ and several] other authori- 
ties, but reads thus :— 
+ The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 
The Shakespearian text is as follows :— 


The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 
Many modern editions change the original ‘rack’ in the last line 
(‘racke’ in the Folio of 1623) to ‘ wreck,’ but the former was un- 
doubtedly Shakespeare’s word. 
~ It is hardly necessary to say that the fourth line of the inscrip- 
tion is the line zmmedzately preceding the passage in the original 
text. The change was evidently made to give a certain comnpian- 
ness to the quotation. 

My friend, in another part of his letter, remarks :— 

How hard it is for people to quote eben correctly. For ex- 
amples, ‘ heart of heart’ becomes ‘heart of hearts’; ‘ make assurance 
double sure,’ ‘ make assurance doubly sure’; ‘the better part of valor 
is discretion,’ ‘ discretion is the better part of valor’; ‘ we are such stuff 
as dreams are made on,’ ‘ we are such stuff as dreams are made of’; etc. 
None of Ingersoll’s quotations are correct. 





‘ Double, not ‘ Treble, in ‘ Macbeth,’ ¢. 8. 12-18.—Col. Homer 
B. Sprague, in The Student, published at the North Dakota Uni- 
versity, quotes this passage from ‘ Macbeth’ :— 

He’s here in double trust; 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides this, Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that, etc.,— 

and adds the following note : 


If we had the courage of the late Mr. Hudson, we might venture on 
the dangerous business of improving Shakespeare’s text by proposing an 
emendation in this passage, making the first line read, ‘ He’s here in 
triple trust,’ or ‘ He's here in treble trust’; for three grounds of trust 
are specified, viz.: kinship, allegiance, and hospitality; and it is awk- 
ward to couple the first two as but one. The change would make a 
neat reading, and involve but the substitution of two or three let- 
ters. But having so often in these columns protested against the caco- 
ethes emendationis, we shall ‘let well-enough alone.’ 

The change would be a bad one. The ‘double’ obligation is 
that of Joyalty, which includes both ‘ kinship’ and ‘allegiance,’ and 
of hospitality. If ‘double’ were changed to ‘treble, the entire 
structure of the sentence would have to be modified. The ‘first’ 
and ‘then’ (equivalent to ‘second ’), which explain and justify the 
‘double,’ guarding against the very mistake the critic makes, could 
no longer stand where they do, unless another ‘then’ (or ‘then 
as’) were inserted before ‘ his subject ’ and the metre adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 
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ete Sprague adds another suggestion which seems to me nearly 
as a 


In the fifth line of the above quotation, all the other] editors put a 
comma after ‘ Besides’; thus, 

Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne, etc. 

The effect of thus joining ‘ this’ to ‘ Duncan’ is to treat Duncan as if 
he were comparatively unknown, and needed to be singled out; or even 
as if he were the object of condescension, spoken of with a patronizing 
air, or with a flippant, not to say contemptuous, tone on Macbeth’s 
part. But Duncan of all men was best known, and Macbeth is in no 
mood to belittle him. In ouredition of ‘ Macbeth,’ therefore, we punc- 
tuate thus: 

Besides this, Duncan 

Hath borne, etc. 
The rhythm is marred by the change, with no gain to the sense. 
It is true that 24zs is not unfrequently used by Shakespeare before 
both proper and common nouns to express contempt; but it does 
not necessarily convey that idea or any of the others mentioned by 
Col. Sprague. To my thinking, it is naturally mageed here by 
the personal relations to Duncan to which Macbeth has just re- 
ferred ; asif he had said ‘this kinsman, sovereign, and guest of 
mine.’ The delicate significance of the demonstrative is, however, 
more easily felt than described. 





Boston Letter 

MR. DANIEL C, FRENCH, whom Massachusetts claims as the 
‘Concord Phidias,’ though he has seen fit to give Washington and 
New York a goodly portion of his professional life, will probably 
draw his preliminary sketches for his statue of Emerson this sum- 
mer. The idea of placing a marble figure of the Concord Phil- 
osopher in the new Boston Public Library building practically orig- 
inated at the table of the Saturday Morning Club. Mr. Nathan 
Appleton, who is an enthusiastic admirer of Emerson’s genius, had 
gone forth single-handed, to secure for Boston a lasting recognition 
of his ideal hero, and, broaching the subject before the Saturday 
Morning Club, met with the suggestion, which he at once adopted, 
of making this marble the first one to be placed in the new li- 
brary. Dr. Holmes, Judge Hoar, Prof. Norton, and Mrs. John E. 
Lodge heartily endorsed the plan, while Mr. T. Quincy Browne at 
once associated himself with Mr. Appleton in carrying out the 
work. A private letter from Mr. French this week announces 
that he is ready to begin his design at once. No one who has 
admired the sculptor’s ‘Minute Man’ on the battle ground at 
Concord, so thoroughly American in face and so admirably typical 
of the times, can doubt that his Emerson will be a worthy work. 
Yet, well as he knew the philosopher, Mr. French, I am told, 
paused before accepting the commission, his admiration for his 
subject being so great that he felt almost a shrinking at the 
thought of attempting a counterfeit of Emerson in stone. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Stevens, whose reminiscences are among the 
many interesting features in the Saturday Evening Gazette, re- 
ferred, in the last number, to his discovery of an unpublished poem 
by William Cullen Bryant. The poem was found by him among 
the papers of the late Willard Phillips. I inquired of Mr. Stevens 
the history of the lines and from him learned these facts. Judge 
Phillips, who was the predecessor of Mr. Stevens as President of 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, fitted for Har- 
vard in Cummington, Mass. (the birthplace of Bryant), under the 
instruction of Dr. Calvin Briggs, an Amherst graduate who was at 
that time studying medicine in the office of Dr. Bryant, the father 
of William Cullen Bryant. Between the last-named and Mr. 
Phillips a friendship quickly sprang up and grew in strength 
through those years when the one was practising law and then 
editing the Evening Post, and the other was teaching at Harvard 
College, publishing the Vorth American Review, serving as Judge 
of Probate and writing his valuable works on insurance and 

litical economy. Judge Phillips was born Dec. 19, 1784, and on 

is sixtieth birthday, when his friend had just passed his fiftieth 
, the Boston gentleman received from Mr. Bryant a pleasant 
letter of congratulation enclosing this appropriate translation of the 
twenty-third epigram of the tenth book of Martial, a tribute by the 
Spanish-Roman poet to his friend Marcus Antonius :-— 
Oh, fortunate Antonius ! o’er whose head 
Calm days have flown and closed his sixtieth year. 
Back on their flight he looks, and feels no dread 
To think that death’s dim river flows so near. 


There is no day of all the train that gives 
A pang. No moment that he could forget. 
m 


The good man’s span is doubled. Twice he lives 
Who, viewing his past life, enjoys it yet. 
Judge Phillips died in 1873, five years before his friend. There 
is an interesting fact in Phillips’s life not generally known. In the 
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early pert of 1815, while he was an instructor at Harvard, he 
f an association with President Kirkland, Edward T. Chan- 
ning, afterwards Professor at Harvard, and several others, to start 
a literary periodical under the title of the New England Magazine 
and Review, Of this publication Mr. Phillips was to have been 
the editor. After the ‘learned doctors of law’ had held ‘ solemn 
debate’ for many nights, and even written the prospectus,—as Mr. 
Channing recorded in a private letter,—they learned that William 
Tudor, a personal friend of many of them, proposed to establish a 
magazine of similar character. So, to him they abandoned the 
field, and The North American Review was the outcome. Ina 
year, however, Mr. Tudor voluntarily transferred the Review to 


‘Mr. Phillips, and when the first editor retired from the chair an 


association of contributors, including Mr. Phillips, Nathan: Hale, 
Richard Henry Dana and Jared Sparks, was formed to carry on 
the duties, Mr. Sparks accepting the leadership. 

The idea of establishing an ‘independent theatre’ in Boston is 
growing towards a reality. Already the enthusiastic advocates of 
the scheme have had the plans drawn for a theatre to be built in 
the rear of the Art Museum, with a seating capacity of five hun- 
dred,—one great aim being to have the audience seated closely to 
the stage,—and with a stage fitted with all modern mechanical de- 
vices. Mr. Herne, who, I imagine, will be called to the manage- 
ment of the house if it is built, Mr. Hamlin Garland, the warmest 
admirer of the radical drama, Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Mr. 
Arlo Bates, who is inclined to dissent from the acceptance of the 
movement, as he is opposed to the school of realism, Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter, Mr. Louis Aldrich, Mr. J. H. Wiggin, and others interested 
in one or more of the features of the plan, met a few days ago and 
discussed the proposed establishment. The object of the inde- 
pendent theatre will be to produce those plays out of the conven- 
tional run which illustrate progress own truth and nature, and 
which at present—so the realists claim—find little chance for pro- 
duction at the regular theatres. In other words, art is to be di- 
vorced from the box-office. To accomplish this, a second generous 
patron of the arts is expected to arise, and by endowing the radi- 
cal theatre emulate the example of Mr. Higginson, the beater of 
the Symphony Orchestra. 

The Browning Club holds its annual meeting to-night for the 
election of offiicers. The list to be voted on, as proposed by the 
nominating committee, is as follows:—President, Dr. William J. 
Rolfe; Vice-Presidents, Col. T. W. Higginson and Rev. Francis 
W. Hornbrooke; Secretary, Mrs. Charles D. Homans; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Richard Arnold; Librarian, Mr. William Ladd; Executive 
Committee, Mr. Dana Estes, Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson, Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, Rev. George Willis Cooke and Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom. 


BOSTON, May 26, 1891. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, 





The Lounger 
I HOPE that when Miss Josephine Lazarus has written two or 
three more of her admirable studies of women writers, she will 
make alittle book of them. She has already written a most just and 
appreciative study of her sister, the late Emma Lazarus, one of the 
life of Dorothy Lynde Dix and one of Miss Alcott ; not to mention 
her delightful paper on Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal, which was pub- 
lished in Scrzbner’s Magazine, and which, although Marie was 
not a professional writer, would fairly come within the scope of such 
a book. Her sketch of Miss Alcott is in the May Century. It 
has the same charm as her other studies or sketches—the charm 
of sympathy. In mind and temperament two persons could 
scarcely be less alike than Miss Alcott and Miss Lazarus; and yet 
nothing could be more appreciative than the point of view from 
which the latter regards the struggles and aspirations of the New 
England author. It is a pity Miss Alcott could not have read this 

tribute : it would have moved her to tears !- 





CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, I am reminded of Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
Journal in the extracts from Miss Alcott’s Journal. Both girls had 
the same longing for fame, and both confided their longings to 
their diaries. Even in speaking of their personal appearance, there 
is a similarity :—‘ If I look in my glass,’ says Miss Alcott at seven- 
teen, ‘I try to keep down vanity about my long hair, my well- 
shaped head and my good nose.’ Marie unfortunately did not 
‘try to keep down vanity,’ but let it get the upper hand and 
keep it. The difference in the positions of the two girls is striking. 
It was Marie’s wealth that made her unhappy, while it was Louisa’s 
poverty that clouded Aer early life. Fancy the woman, who was to 
make $200,000 out of the sale of one book of her own writing, 
having to go out to service as ‘second girl’ in a house where she 
did the washing and was glad to earn two dollars a week! Marie, 
on the other hand, bored by her money, bored by her luxurious sur- 
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roundings, visiting a jeweller’s shop with her mother, sees nothin; 
that interests her except one large diamond of peculiar cutting an 
unusual brilliancy—only to find it by her plate at dinner—a little 
surprise from her mother. The bauble amused her for the whole 
evening, she tells us. I wonder how long it would have fed, 
clothed, and warmed the Alcott family ? 





WITH all the boasted emancipation of ‘the sex’ in the United 
States, England is ahead of us in many of the openings for wo- 
men’s work. Women do pretty much as they like in the way of 
earning a living in this country, but I have yet to hear of a woman 
dealing in old books. There is, however, one who does so in Eng- 
land, and her name is Miss Clara Millard ; Teddington, Middlesex, 
is her headquarters. She publishes a catalogue of her goods, which 
she calls Eureka, at ‘frequent intervals,’ and her shop is named 
‘ The Bookseekers’ Haven.’ A poem, probably from the pen of Miss 
Millard, graces the first page—of which it cannot be said that 
there is ‘ not a false rhyme in it’ :— 


The book I adore, 
I had sought years a score; 
But others there are who still seek her; 
To these let me say, 
That one fortunate day 
I found her, by reading Zureka. 
Moral: My trust will be henceforth Zureka/ 


Even ‘a New York banker’ commends the poet’s skill as a dis- 
coverer of rare books. Miss Millard evidently means business, for 
she invites ‘dona fide challenges to find any book ever published 
that is still in existence.’ I like to see such enterprise, and I hope 
that the ‘dona fide challenges’ will come from collectors who are 
willing to pay a big price for their temerity. 





‘THE COMING TERROR ’—Robert Buchanan’s new book. Did 
Mr. Buchanan foresee the interpretation that would be given to 
this title by his dislikers, | wonder? The suggested interpretation 
is certainly justified, if this extract from a discussion of art and 
morals (what does Mr. Buchanan know about either?) is a fair 
example of the style of the book :— : 


The impeccable albino of Mr. Howells is just as much tainted with 
Egoismus as the nerve-shocking negroesque M. Zola. The self-analyzing 
and hypercultured young lady of Boston is as disagreeable in her super- 
finity as the nevrose heroine of ‘La Curée.’ In either case Morality 
has poisoned and perverted Art. Here, asin other developments of the 
disease, I see in the so-called Gospel of the Ego, not a new revelation, 
but the last slimy trail of the Goethe system of ethics, shown in produc- 
tions which, like the forgotten and worthless portion of Goethe’s work, 
were devoid of imagination and true human sentiment. What is new 
and immense to the young men of the ferociously ‘ moral’ newspapers 
has been familiar and detestable to me from the first moment I began 
to think and write. Where they find literary salvation I have found 
only the last dregs of a Devil's gospel which has corrupted almost every 
branch of modern literature, and which, had Heaven not sent the world 
its literary knights-errant in Victor Hugo and Dumas, would have long 
ago destroyed all poetry inthe world. To them the moral of the Ego is 
novel ; to me it is as old as the ‘ Elective Affinities’ and Goethe’s self- 
culture, with little new in it, and that little untrue, and delivered with- 
out a gleam of consecrating insight. 





A WEEK OR TWO ago I had occasion to send a post-office money- 
order to a resident of Cambridge. I sent a boy to the postal sta. 
tion nearest my office with the money, name and address. He 
came back and said the clerk wanted to know if I meant ‘Cam- 
bridgeport.’ I sent word that I had no reason to suppose that I 
did : Cambridge was the address of the friend to whom I wished 
to send the order. A second time the boy came back, reporting 
this time that the clerk ‘couldn’t find Cambridge in the directory.’ 
I happened to have my correspondent’s Boston address, so I made 
out a new order and sent it to the station. In acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the remittance, my friend wrote as follows :— 


I congratulate you on your skill in discovering how to get a money- 
order to a resident of Cambridge, for the oldest inhabitants here have 
puzzled over it for years. We have an Old Cambridge, an East Cam- 
bridge, a Cambridgeport, an East Cambridgeport, a North Cambridge 
and a few others I haven't space to enumerate; and we, who live near 
the College, have to travel a mile or so to reach the "Port money office. 
And to cap all, we—the people of the most independent city in the 
United States (in —. at any rate)—recently discovered that our 
Cambridge was only a branch office of the plebian Boston! Straightway 
there arose a terrific hubbub—and then we found we got our mail 
quicker by playing second fiddle to the big office than if we started off 
as soloist on our account; so the attempt to secure a separate head-office 
was abandoned. 
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Don Juan 


IT SELDOM happens that an actor is successful in writing a part 
well suited to himself, for the simple reason that few men are able 
to form a just estimate of their own capacities. In the case of 
theatrical folk this gemeral law is supplemented by a special pro- 
vision which ordains that most of them shall be convinced of their 
ability to excel in any other line than that in which they may have 
been most successful. Mr. Richard Mansfield is the victim of a 
delusion of this kind. In light or eccentric comedy and, although 
in a far less degree, in eccentric melodrama, he has revealed ability 
of a pleasing order, which is plainly capable of high development, 
although it is not so dazzling at this present time as some of his 
most fervent and indiscreet admirers affect to believe. For roman- 
tic or tragic parts he has exhibited thus far no special qualification, 
but this fact, apparently, only inspires him to new and more difficult 
experiments in that direction. 

In writing Don Juan, which has been produced in an elaborate 
and expensive manner at the Garden Theatre, he seems to have 
aimed at depicting a hero whose impersonation should employ 
almost all known resources in the art of acting, and thus display 
his powers of versatility to the utmost advantage. The result is 
but one more illustration of the danger of that vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself, for in attempting too much he has scored a 
double failure, first as playwright and next as actor. There can be 
no dispute as to the originality of his Don Juan, although he has 
not failed to make free use of most of the scandalous characteris- 
tics attributed from time to time to that ideal profligate. He in- 
troduces him at first as a mere boy, with the odor of the nursery 
and bread and butter yet lingering about him, a picture of plump 
and pink simplicity, but nevertheless the hero of various intrigues, 
of which much is heard but nothing seen. Next he is shown upon 
his travels, flirting, in the most elemental, blundering and innoc- 
uous fashion with every girl whom he may chance to meet, some- 
times with three or four at once. All this is farcical, shallow, un- 
convincing and dull. Then there is an act of old-fashioned melo- 
drama, with the familiar adjuncts of a love letter as a lure, an am- 
buscade, a bold defiance, a descent from the window by a —_ 
ladder, the clash of unseen swords and the sound of groans. Finally 
there is Don Juan, in a dungeon, bleeding and delirious, but rally- 
ing, at the point of death, to grasp the sword offered him by a 
friendly hand, and to keep his enemy, the Duke, at bay until all his 
friends have escaped, and he is at liberty to fall dead by way ofa 
closing tableau. 

Mr. Mansfield’s Juan is almost totally devoid of all the elements 
of romance and fascination, which alone can make such a char- 
acter valuable for stage purposes. The appearance of youth 
he simulates with no little skill, but his love-making is a mere 
frolic, without grace, distinction, or fervor, while his pathos and 
passion in the later scenes are so hard and artificial that they create 
no illusion. The play, itself, is put together in a very loose and 
confusing way, and the dialogue is of exceedingly poor quality, 
although written in pretentious form. It is a pity that so excellent 
a subject should have been so completely wasted for the want of a 
little imagination and experience. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

Mr. W. LEWIS FRASER gave a ‘talk’ at the rooms of the Art 
Students’ League on Saturday evening last, his subject being ‘ Illus- 
tration in its Relation to Fine Arts.’ Thesubject is one with-which 
Mr. Fraser has a practical acquaintance, and it was illustrated by a 
collection of original drawings by prominent artists. 

—Miss Kate Field is enthusiastically advocating the organization 
of a National Art Congress. This is the scheme as set forth i 
the columns of her Washington :— 

I. An Art Congress at Washington, called early next December, for 
the advancement of Free Art. 

II. Organization by the Government of a Commission of Art and 
Architecture. 

III. A National Loan Exhibition of Paintings by American Artists, 
none but the best works of art being asked for. 

IV. A reception at the Executive Mansion, tendered by Mrs. Harri- 

son. 
‘ Personally,’ says Miss Field, ‘I have the assurance of venerable 
Daniel Huntington, Albert Bierstadt, Eastman Johnson, William 
M. Chase, J. Carroll Beckwith, Augustus St. Gaudens, F. E. El- 
well, D. O. French, and others equally prominent, that they will 
joyfully respond to such a call and do everything in their power to 
bring about the day of jubilee. Vice-President Millet has even 
promised to come from England to take part in this convention.’ 
The Art Congress has our best wishes. 
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The Washington Memorial Arch 
THE following subscriptions were received by Mr. Wm. R. 


Stewart, Treasurer of the Washington Arch Fund, during the week 
ending May 23 :— 

$612.30 :—Net proceeds of Benefit Performance at the Madison 
Square Theatre, May 19, 1891. 

$100 each :—Adams Express Co., Miss Pearsall (additional). 

$50 each :—A. D. R., oe val, & Howland (additional), E. B. 
Harper, (additional), Henry E. Russell, F. O. Norton. - 

$25 each :—De Lancey Nicoll, J. Adriance Bush. 

$10 :—John Murtha. 

$8.75 :—Cash-box returns. 2 

Total subscriptions to May 23, $103,446.89: amount still needed 
$12,553.11. Subscriptions may be sent to the treasurer at 54 
William Street, or to The Critic. 





‘The Late Prof. Sill 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The enclosed extract, from a letter written by an intimate friend 
of Mr, Sill’s, was read before the A. B. C. Club—a small circle of 
friends interested in the study of American literature. . It gives one 
an additional impression of the purity of Mr. Sill’s noble manhood, 
which seems even higher than his poetry. Knowing how little, 
comparatively, has been given us of his personality, I cannot but 
believe this letter will be welcomed and appreciated by many per- 
sons outside our little Club, who have a deep and increasing in- 
terest in Mr, Sill’s beautiful life, through the purity and helpfulness 
of his poems. It is with pleasure I send this to you for publica- 
tion, having obtained permission to do so from the writer. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. T.C W. 


‘I knew Edward Rowland Sill as a boy and asaman. His 
wife has been my most intimate friend from our childhood, except 
during the twelve years of their residence in California, when we 
seldom met, and corresponded very irregularly. < -« The 
portrait in The Century [Sept., 1887] scarcely gives a correct idea 
of his face. It lacks entirely the intellectuality and delicacy of his 
face. Itisa mere outline of his features. His eyes 
were large, dark greyish blue; his complexion very fair, even pale ; 
his hair dark brown. Many a time I have seen his eyes fairl 
sparkle with merriment: sometimes grow hard and steely wit 
disapproval of remark or action ; but generally they were soft and 
kind, always brightening quickly at anything that interested him. 

‘He was a very helpful man. Almost immediately after he 
returned here from California, early in 1883, he discovered a pitiful 
little attempt at a circulating library that had been made here a few 
years earlier; the building it was in at first had been burned, and 
the books were taken out and thrown into shelter in great disorder, 
of course, and no one had felt interested enough to make them 
available again. Mr. Sill took up the matter with enthusiasm, and 
in a few weeks had a Library Association formed, officers elected, 
a suitable room rented, bookcases made, and scores of new volumes 
added to the well-arranged old books. It now occupies two pleas- 
ant rooms in our City Hall building, one room being fitted as a 
reading-room and kept open several evenings in the week. Mr. 
Sill was very anxious, in the beginning of his effort, to reach a cer- 
tain class of young men here, who could be seen every pleasant 
evening lounging on Main Street, caring for nothing higher than 
street gossip. Speaking of them at our house one evening, he said : 
“ They are so ignorant! They don’t know enough to know they 
don’t know anything!” An expression that has become a proverb 
with some of us. Another thing that interested him very much 
was the condition of a number of poor families here that winter. 
He soon had a Village Aid Society formed, and much was done 
for the relief of the poor. In order to secure money and material, 
they had “ Pound Sociables ” once a month, with various schemes to 
secure large attendance ; sometimes a musical program ; once a 
Flay So le party”; and Mr. and Mrs, Sill were there blowing 
soap bubbles as gaily as any of the rest. 

‘ He was exceedingly fond of music, and he and Mrs, Sill went 
often to Cleveland to hear some fine concert, and several winters 
spent a few weeks in New York and Boston for the Philharmonic 
Concerts. When there was an especial dearth of music in this 
vicinity, they often came up to our house, and I played for them by 
the hour, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann. Sometimes I 
went to their house with my music, and he would sit in the next 
room and guess whose music I was playing. A few months be- 
fore his death, I was desirous of having some ‘historical musicals’ 
in order to interest my more advanced pupils in the best music. 
My idea was to have a sketch of the life of some famous composer 
read, and then such selections from his works performed as were 
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within the limits of my resources. I asked him one day what he 
thought of the plan. “ Capital!” he exclaimed; “ it is a first-rate 
idea, and if I have any books you would like, or can assist you in 
any way, I shall be glad todo so.” I secured the assistance of a 
fine soprano singer, who took up the matter enthusiastically, and 
our first program was “ Handel and Bach,” and Mr. Sill gave the 
sketch of Bach in the most delightful manner. . . . After 
the music was over Mr. Sill was fairly radiant ; congratulated me 
on the successful inauguration of my plan, and spoke of the bene- 
fit the pupils would receive from such efforts. How little I thought 
that was the last time he would be in our house! The next musi- 
cale was to be in two months, with Haydn as our subject, and just 
before the date fixed he died. The musicale, for which we were 
all prepared, was postponed for a time, then given; and I have 
never had another. 

‘I do not know whether you can catch anything of the delight- 
ful personality of the man from what I have written, or not. He 
was most genial and approachable by every one, especially those 
who were seeking information in any direction. Education and 
improvement seemed to be the leading ideas of his life, and he was 
always delighted to find others in sympathy with him in such mat- 
ters.’ 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO, March 4th, 1890. 





Thackeray’s Writings 

A READER of the Free Parliament recently sent to that depart- 
ment a request that we should print a list of Thackeray’s writings 
in the order in which they appeared; and Mr. Frederic S. Dickson 
of Philadelphia, to whom we applied for information on the subject, 
kindly sent the following reply :-— 

‘Mr, Shepherd prepared a Bibliography in 1880 (published by 
Redway, London). A revised edition appeared in 1887, as an ap- 
pendix to ‘ Sultan Stork, and Other Essays,’ by Thackeray. This is 
the volume you want. It is by no means complete as regards 
Thackeray’s smaller pieces, but what is there is good—accurate, 
and full in detail. I enclose a brief list'in MS., which may be of 
service to you.’ The list stops with Thackeray’s death and does 
not give the dates of the appearance of his writings in book form. 

The enclosed ‘ brief list ’ was as follows :— 

1829. Contributions to ‘The Snob at Cambridge,’ contains ‘ Timbuc- 
too,’ etc. 

Elizabeth Brownrigge. Fraser's Magazine, Aug. and Sept. 

Contributions to The National Standard: ‘ The Devil’s Wager,’ 
etc. 

‘ Flor et Zephyr.’ 

‘Carlyle’s French Revolution,’ Aug. 3. 

‘ The Professor,’ Bentley's Miscellany, Sept. 

‘ The Yellowplush Correspondence,’ No. I., Fraser's, Nov. 

‘ Yellowplush,’ Nos. II.,-VI., Fraser's, Jan. to Aug. 

‘ Yellowplush’ printed in Phila., by Carey & Hart. 

* Mary Ancel,’ Colburn’s Magazine, Oct. 

‘ Major Gahagan,’ Colburn's, Feb., March, Nov., Dec. 
“ ‘é “cc 


1832. 
1833. 


1836. 
1837. 


1838. 


1839. Feb. 

‘Stubbs’ Calendar; or, Fatal Boots,’ Cruikshank’s Almanac. 

Contributions to Corsair, New York. 

‘Catherine,’ Fraser's, May, June, July, Aug., Nov. 

“ ‘“ Jan., eb. 

* Paris Sketch-Book,’ London. 

‘ Barber Cox,’ Cruikshank’s Almanac. 

‘ Epistles to the Literati,’ Fraser’s, Jan. 

‘ Bedford Row Conspiracy,’ Colburn’s, Jan., March, April. 

‘ Genius of George Cruikshank,’ Westminster Review, June. 

‘ Shabby Genteel Story,’ Fraser's, June, July, Aug., Oct. 

‘Comic Tales and Sketches,’ containing ‘ Yellowplush,’ ‘ Gaha- 
gan,’ ‘Stubbs,’ etc. 

‘Second Funeral of Napoleon’ and ‘Chronicle of the Drum,’ 
London. 

‘Samuel Titmarsh,’ and the ‘Great Hoggarty Diamond,’. Fras- 
er's, Sept. to Dec. 

‘ Little Spitz’ and ‘King of Brentford’s Testament,’ in G. C.’s ° 
Omnibus. 

* Sultan Stork,’ Ainsworth’s Magazine, Feb., May. 

‘Miss Tickletoby,’ Punch, Vol. III. 

‘ Fitz-Boodle,’ Fraser's, June, July, Oct. 
os + e Jan. to June, Aug, to Nov. 

‘ The Irish Sketch-Book,’ London. 

Contributions to The Pictorial Times, ‘On the Fine Arts,’ etc. 

Other essays in *vaser's, ‘ Grant in Paris,’ ‘ Jerome Paturot,’ etc. 

‘ Barry Lyndon,’ Fraser's, Jan. to Sept., Nov. and Dec. 

‘ Next French Revolution,’ Punch, Feb. 24th to April 2oth, 

‘ Little Travels,’ Frazer's, May and Oct. 

‘Fat Contributor,’ Punch, Aug. 3 to Dec. 14. 
- os ” Jan. 11 to Feb. 8, 

‘ Little Travels,’ III., Fraser's, Jan. 

‘Chest of Cigars’ and ‘Bob Robinson,’ Colburn's Mag., July, 
August. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 











‘ Legend of the Rhine,’ in ‘ Cruikshank’s Table-Book.’ 

‘ Brighton,’ etc. Punch, Oct. 11, etc. 

‘ Christmas Book,’ Fraser's, Dec. 

‘ Jeames of Buckley Square,’ etc., Punch, Aug. 2, 16. 

* Jeames’s Diary,’ Punch, Nov. 8—Dec. 27. 

1846. i rs ~ Jan. 3 to Feb. 7, May 16, June 13. 

‘From Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’ London. 

Continuation of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ Fraser's, Aug. and Sept. 

Other essays in Fraser’s. 

* The Book of Snobs,’ Punch, Feb. 28, 1846, to Feb. 27, 1847. 

* Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’ London. 

‘Grumble about Christmas Books,’ Fraser's, Jan. 

‘Vanity Fair,’ In Parts. No. 1, Jan., 1847; No. 20, July, 1848. 

Many articles in Punch, including ‘ Prize Novelists’ and ‘ Trav- 
els in London.’ 

‘ Travels in London,’ Punch, 

‘Our Street,’ London. 

‘Little Dinner at Timmens’s,’ etc., Punch, May-27, July 29. 

‘Pendennis,’ In Parts. No. 1, Nov., 1848; No. 24, Dec., 1850, 

‘Dr. Birch and His Young Friends,’ London. 

‘Mr. Brown’s Letters,’ Pusch, March 24 to Aug. 18. 

‘An Interesting Event,’ Keepsake for 1849. ° 

‘ Bouillabaisse,’ Punch, Feb. 17. 

Other items in Punch. 

* Rebecca and Rowena,’ London. 

Proser essays, Punch. 

Ballads of Policeman X, Punch. 

* Sketches after English Landscape Painters’ (Pub. Dec, 21, 1850). 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1850, 


1851. ‘ Kickleburys on the Rhine,’ London. 
‘Voltigeur,’ Keepsake for 1851. 
* May-Day Ode,’ Zimes, April 30. 
1852, ‘ Henry Esmond,’ 3 vols., London. 
1853. ‘The English Humorists,’ London. 
‘The Newcomes,’ In Parts. No. 1, Oct., 1853; No. 24, Aug., 
1855. 
‘Mr. Washington,’ 7imes, Nov, 23. 
1854. ‘ Lucy’s Birthday,’ Keepsake for 1854. 
\ ‘Letters from the East,’ Punch, June 24-Aug. 5. 
‘ Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character,’ Quarterly Review, Dec. 
1855. ‘ The Rose and the Ring,’ London. 
1855. Miscellanies. London: Vols. I. and II. 
1856. - 9 Vol. III. 
1857. 3 Va Vol. IV. 
1857. ‘ The Virginians,’ In Parts. No. t, Nov., 1857; No. 24, Oct., 
1859. 
1860. ‘ The Four Georges,’ Cornhill, July—Oct. 
‘ Lovel the Widower,’ ‘“ Jan.—June. 
Roundabout Papers, - Jan.—Dec., No. 1-9. 
‘Nil Nisi Bonum,’ ‘ Last Sketch’ and ‘ Vanitas Vanitatum,’ 
Cornhill, Feb., April, July. 
1861. ‘ Philip,’ Cornhill, Jan., 1861 to Aug., 1862. 
‘Roundabout Papers,’ Cornhill, Feb. to Dec., Nos. 10-17. 
1862. - “ e4 Jan. to Dec., Nos. 18-26. 
1863. “6 & 03 Jan. to Feb., Nos. 27-28. 
‘ Alexandrines,’ ‘ Medal of George IV.,’ and ‘ Strange to Say,’ 
Cornhill, April, Aug., Nov. 
‘ Cruikshank’s Gallery,’ 7imes, May 15. 
1864. ‘ Denis Duval,’ Cornhill, March to June. 





American Literature and Journalism 
( The Publishers’ Circular, London, Feb. 21 ] 

MR. GILDER thinks that in America journalism has made 
ga contributions to contemporary literature than all the col- 
eges and universities. To make good his point he goes into sta- 
tistics. T. B. Aldrich, ‘ guilty of _—- guiltless of college,’ 
has made his mark as a poet and story-teller, uniting ‘a peculiar 
delicacy of expression’ with imagination. Noah Brooks, George 
W. Cable, H. C. Bunner, Mark Twain, George William Curtis, 
Joel Chandler Harris, W. D. Howells, Joaquin Miller, Bret Harte 
(‘the most striking American literary figure of our generation’), Frank 
R. Stockton, and Mr. Henry M. Stanley, are some of the men who, 
beginning as journalists, have left their impress on literature. All 
these names are tolerably well known on this side; some of them, 
indeed, are familiar in our mouths as household words. Stanley is 
known ‘wherever the English language is spoken,’ and in many 

laces where it isn’t. The same is true of Mark Twain and Bret 

arte, of Howells and Aldrich. H.C. Bunner is not so popular 
here as he ought to be, but the English public are beginning to ap- 
preciate the brilliant editor of Puc, and no doubt his day is com- 
ing. As for Mr. Curtis, the genial philosopher of the ‘ Easy Chair’ 
in ns” la ly xs is not familiar with ‘Prue and I,’ one of the 
most charming books ever produced, and one of the most truly 
imaginative? It is not written in ‘ journalistic style’; indeed, in 
reading it, one would never suspect that its author had had the 
— and ready training of a journalist. “But hardly one of the 
authors mentioned by Mr. Gilder would give the impression of 
having had such an education. Aldrich is as dainty and fastidious 
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as any university man could possibly be. Bret Harte, besides 
being the best of short story writers, is a master of style; and even 
Mr. Howells’s enemies acknowledge that he knows how to turn a 
a Mr. Cable, in addition to being ‘the creator of an abso- 
utely new literature,’ has that charm of manner which distinguishes 
the prose-poet and the master of English. It would seem, then, 
that it is by no means necessary to go to the universities in order 
to be able to write. Probably what is most essential is that spark 
of nature's fire which Burns preferred to all the wealth of the Ind- 
ies. But, on the other hand, the fact of having been educated at a 
university need not necessarily make a dunce of aman. Among 
authors who did not begin as journalists are many whose produc- 
tions the world will not willingly let die. To stick to America 
alone. since we are discussing it, there is Mr. Lowell and there is 
Dr. Holmes. It is enough to mention them to show what good 
things may come out of the university. Longfellow and Emerson, 
too, were both ’Varsity men, and Hawthorne, the king of Trans- 
atlantic romancers, came forth from college unspoiled. So far as 
I know, however, Mr. Whitman was never lectured by a professor. 

An author not mentioned by Mr. Gilder, yet one of great origi- 
nality and power, is Mr. E. L. Bynner. His novel, ‘ The Begum’s 
Daughter,’ recently published in this country by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., has a fine picturesqueness and solidity, a 
force and sweep of imagination that make his admirers look with 
great expectations for another work from his pen. 





International Copyright 
GILSEY HOUSE, NEW YorK, April to, 1891. 


IT is reported in New York that several popular English authors 
intend under the new copyright law to demand unusually high 
royalties. If this is true the price of new English books may be so 
largely increased after July as to give the opponents of International 
Copyright an argument for abrogating the new law in favor of an 
alternative measure less favorable to English authors. I would 
strongly advise my colleagues in London to ‘ go slow’ in the direc- 
tion of percentages, and not play into the hands of the enemy. 
English authors who do not know America can hardly under- 
stand the difficulties that have been surmounted in obtaining a 
legal recognition of their rights. The principle of property in lite- 
rary work conceded, the way to further concessions is open. But 
anything like a serious increase in the selling price of boks as the 
immediate result of the new law would handicap any effort to 
amend the bill. American authors will not rest satisfied until they 
have cleared the International Copyright law of all difficulties and 
obstructions. It might be well for English authors, before they 
conclude the question of terms on their first copyright books, to 
seek advice from the officials of the Copyright League, which has 
won for them their new rights and privileges in this country. 

JOSEPH HATTON, in The Atheneum. 





“New York is Not Literary” 
[Philadelphia Call] 

I AM NOT a New Yorker, nor am I anything of an idol-worship- 
per, be the manitou a hero, a country or a city; but I confess I do 
crawl on my two knees before a hard fact, with a humbleness wor- 
thy of the meanest political place-hunter. 

Now, if we look into the list of contributors which a certain 
‘leading literary weekly prints at the year’s end’ (and any Ameri- 
can may well be proud to name The Critzc), we find that out of 
143, Io are foreigners, 45 are actually or virtually New Yorkers, 
and 88 live away from the Empire city—figures which I glean from 
the paper in question. 

These eighty-eight outsiders would constitute a majority fatal to 
New York’s claim in this connection, if they all belonged to any 
one other city, but, as a matter of fact, they are scattered all over 
the country, and in no locality do they muster a number that could 
rival the Manhattan contingent. What more is needed to make 
a literary ‘metropolis’? Why not show honest fair play, then, 
to our neighbor, and acknowledge her in this respect (not to make 
her too proud) as prima inter quasi-pares, but unquestionably 
prima? 

As to London and Paris, their standard can have no possible 
bearing upon this case. Not to mention any other factor, the pe- 
culiar mode of territorial development of our vast Commonwealth 
would alone preclude the possibility of establishing a fair basis of 
comparison between this country and Great Britain. 

And as for France, she is even more ‘out of it.’ For reasons 
best known to despots ‘by right divine,’ and to the detriment of 
vital national interests, the French people have, for ages, been 
taught that Paris was France, even as France was the king or the 
Emperor. 














Therein, to my mind, lies the reason (not an enviable one, surely), 
of the great preponderance of Paris in its connection with the lite- 
rary profession as well as with other more or less praiseworthy avo- 
cations of the so-called better classes. That she now has rising 
rivals in the fields of literature must be a source of gratification to 
all true friends of the young republic; but may her history long re- 
main devoid of the remotest analogy with that of any city under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 2. ALES, 





Current Criticism 


SIR EDWIN PILLORIED.—In ‘The Light of the World’ Sir 
Edwin Arnold has succeeded in supplying the long-felt want of a 
version of the Gospels in the style of Zhe Daily Telegraph. His 
ambition, however, goes beyond that of a mere translator. He 
has recast the story told by the Evangelists into verse correspond- 
ing in its classic beauty to the austere prose of the journal which 
modestly admits to possessing the largest circulation in the world. 
Sir Edwin Arnold makes a good second to Mr. Lewis Morris as a 

rovider of spurious poetry for the million. He has not the noble 
ollowing of Lewis the Great. He has not caught the very accents 
of the moralizing grocer—the very note of neo-Puritanic cant—as 
it has been caught by the happier bungler. . . . There are 
unhappily many to whom its invertebrate theosophy, its meretri- 
cious style, its effeminate and irrational optimism, its gaudy com- 
monplaces, and its twaddling sentimentalism will render it a thin 
of great price. It is, nevertheless, a book to be strongly condemne 
in the interests alike of sound Christianity and of good literature. 
Dogma is not to be swept away by such vague and emasculate 
theorizings as Sir Edwin Arnold’s. To talk of Christ’s message 
bringing high Nirvana nearer hope—if it means anything at all— 
is to cast (of course unintentionally) a slur on the name of the Re- 
deemer. Doubtless Sir Edwin Arnold nowhere intends to speak 
otherwise than reverently of the Christian faith. But his Bud- 
dhistic vagaries are simply repellent in a work dealing with the 
life of the Saviour. His book in many places invites almost irre- 
sistibly to ridicule. Nor is there throughout a spontaneous 
musical verse or an original phrase artistically colored and 
carven. When the author is not commonplace, no man may know 
his meaning. His abuse of Indian and Hebrew words is a literary 
outrage ; he drones when he does not gush; and his most ambi- 
tious passages are but so much tinselled trumpery.— The National 
Observer. 





Notes 


THE June Century will contain a new instalment of the Talley- 
rand Memoirs from an unpublished volume. In this Talleyrand 
replies directly to his accusers and denies with emphasis that he 
had anything to do with the execution of the Duc d’ Enghien, or 
with an alleged plot to assassinate Napoleon. In a brief note 
which accompanies the article Mr. Whitelaw Reid considers the 
denial of the former charge as without proof, and that the case is now 
reduced to a choice between the word of Napoleon and the word 
of Talleyrand. It will be remembered that the young Duc d’ 
Enghien, grandson of the Prince de Condé, was seized by order of 
Napoleon, at his residence in Baden, hurried across the frontier, 
tried by court-martial in Vincennes, executed for treason the next 
morning, and buried in a grave which had been dug for him in an- 
ticipation of the verdict before the trial began. Talleyrand gave a 
ball the same night. Ina council of ministers Napoleon denounced 
Talleyrand for the death of the duke. 


—On Monday the Mercantile Library opened its beautiful new 
rooms on the sixth and seventh floors of the new Clinton Hall, 
made easily accessible by two large elevators. It has now accom- 
modation for its 235,000 volumes, with a shelving capacity for 
300,000, which can readily be increased to hold 700,000, Ample 
light, comfortable reading facilities, and all the latest library inven- 
tions and labor-saving devices make the commodious rooms almost 
ideal quarters for a great circulating and reference library. 


—‘ Down in Sonsonate, Central America,’ says the Philadelphia 
Ledger,‘ there is a poet named Alejandro de Arrue Jimenez, who 
wants to contribute, for $3000, a poem to the Chicago Exposition. 
This poem is epic, composed of twenty-seven cantos, of ninety 
stanzas of eight royal lines. Don Jimenez says he has been twenty- 
five years writing it, and while as a monument “ it is not a superb 
Eiffel Tower, it is beyond doubt far superior to it.” It is entitled 
the “ Sauliad ” or “ ae Conversion oe St. Paul the , stle.” cae 

3000 he wants immediately to pay his expenses to Chicago, and i 
se poem is not satisfactory he fe not to be asked to return the 
money.” 
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—Mr. Walter Rye says in The Atheneum that the ‘ Song of the 
Flower-Pot’—the poem ascribed to Thackeray recently found in 
the British Museum file of a long-since extinct paper and not in- 
cluded in Thackeray's collected works—is little else than a para- 
phrase of a poem by Viscount Morpeth, afterwards Earl of Carlisle, 
‘To a Jessamine Tree in the Court of Naworth Castle.’ He adds: 
— The joke may have been by the real M. A. Titmarsh, but the 
fun is very forced and not in Thackeray’s best style, if one can 
judge from the sample.” 

—H. Rider Haggard’s new story, ‘Eric Brighteyes,’ has just 
been added to Harper’s Franklin Squats vy acing é ’ 

—Next week’s issue of the Christian Union will be largely de- 
voted to vacation and out-of-doors articles. The list of contributors 
includes John Burroughs, Ernest Ingersoll, H. H. Boyesen, C. C. 
Abbott, Malcolm Bell, W. S. Rainsford, and many others. There 
will be thirty or more illustrations and a supplement will give a 
careful survey of routes of summer travel and itineraries of attrac- 
tive trips. The Christian Union believes emphatically in ‘the 
gospel of recreation.’ 


—lItis stated—on what authority -we know not—that Bret Harte’s 
income from his books published in England last year was $15,000, 
while from his American publishers he received less than $1600. 

—A story of American college life must have intense interest to 
the thousands of lads just entering on that life. Such a story is 
‘Harry at Yale,’ by Mr. John Seymour Wood, himself a Yale 
graduate, and a facile writer. The serial began in the May Outeng, 
and has already called out favorable notice from many quarters, 


—Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York, publishers of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory and of Printers’ Ink, a journal for ad- 
vertisers, have just issued a ‘Book for Advertisers,’ 368 pages, 
price one dollar. It contains a careful compilation from the 
American Newspaper Directory of what the editor of the book 
considers best papers in the United States and Canada. It gives 
the’circulation rating of every one and a good deal of information 
about rates and other matters pertaining to the business of adver- 
tising. 

—The closing of the second collegiate year of Barnard College 
was observed with special exercises on Tuesday. There was, of 
course, no ‘ commencement,’ the college being only two years old. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Arthur Brooks, Mr. Hamilton W 
Mabie (President and Secretary of the Board of Trustees) and by 
Mrs. Elizabeth O. Abbot, the secretary of the college. 


—A second edition of ‘ The Bible Verified,’ by the Rev. Andrew 
W. Archibald, has just been printed by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 


—In Budapest recently, during the production of ‘ Nora,’ Henrik 
Ibsen sat in the box of the intendant. He was obliged to an- 
swer the repeated calls of the public and appear upon the stage. 
After the performance a dinner and a ball were given in his honor. 


—‘A Retired Publisher's Assistant’ is preparing a volume of 
‘Memories,’ which 7he Publisher's Circular of London under- 
stands will contain many interesting particulars concerning the 
literary methods of De Quincey. It will be remembered that-‘ The 
Opium Eater’ was for years a voluminous contributor to Zazt’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, and the ‘ Assistant’ in question was em- 
ployed by Tait. Such parts of the ‘ Memories,’ therefore, as refer 
to De Quincey will have the advantage of freshness. 


—The manuscripts of George Eliot’s novels, except the one of 
the ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,’ have become the property of the Brit- 
ish Museum. George Eliot left them to the museum after the 
death of Charles Lewes. The handwriting is described as ‘ beau- 
tifully neat and clear.’ 


—‘If one were asked,’ says a correspondent of Zhe Pall Mall 
Budget, ‘to guess the name of the person who was least likely to 
turn agriculture to profitable account, one would be tempted to 
suggest that of the Poet Laureate. On the west side of the-Isle’ 
of Wight milk cans may be frequently met bearing the name and 
style of “ Alfred, Lord Tennyson.” What an opening the “ New 
Timon” would have had if he had survived to these times !’ 


—Writing to a book-binder who complained that the American 
tariff tax of 25 per cent. of the net value of books would exclude 
valuable old volumes which had been rebound in England from ex- 
hibition in the World’s Fair to be held in Chicago, Mr. Gladstone 
says :—‘ I sympathize with you in your expulsion from the United 
States by a regulation which is so peculiar as to be almost a cari- 
cature of the idea of protection. On the other hand, I hope that 

ou do not desire to see the principle of protection established in 
England. As a rule you will find that the system of protection 
adopted by the United States disables that country in competing 
with us or any of the other markets of the world.’ 
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—The Review of Reviews for June contains a striking list of 
portraits of men of contemporary note. Included in the number 
are: Pope Leo XIII., William Morris, a full-page group of English 

ine editors, the late Von Moltke, Professor James Bryce, 
M.P., Professor Goldwin Smith, Bishop Potter, Edward Atkinson, 
President Harrison, Secretary Tracy, the Hon. Edward J. Phelps, 
the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, the Hon. Mr. Goschen, Stambouloff, 
Canovas del Castillo, Bismarck, President Balmaceda of Chili, and 
Bishop-elect Phillips Brooks of Massachusetts. 


— Far and Near, the monthly periodical started in the interests 
of the Working Girls’ Clubs, has just been adopted as the official 
organ of the Girls’ Friendly Society, Diocese of New York. 

—The Atheneum notes that a proposal promulgated a short 
time ago in London, having for its object the establishment of a 
society of book-plate collectors, is taking a practical form, and a 
meeting is to be held in reference to the matter. A part of the 
scheme is the issue of a serial as organ of the society. 


—M. Pierre Loti has been chosen to fill Octave Feuillet’s chair 
in the French Academy—a well-deserved honor which is rendered 
the more welcome by the defeat of M. Zola, Loti’s contestant for 
the place. 

—The American Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing will shortly issue the first number of Unzverszty Extension, a 
journal devoted to the interests of the movement for popular edu- 
cation known as University Extension, which has taken such a 
strong root in this country at many centres. 


—A cable despatch from London says that Leslie Stephen, owing 
to ill-health, has been obliged to resign the editorship of ‘ The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ but he hopes still to be able to con- 
tribute to it. 

—‘ The Epic of Saul,’ by William Cleaver Wilkinson, just pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls, is, we are told, the product of over 
seven years of literary work, and the realization of a purpose cher- 
ished by the author from boyhood. The subject of the poem is 
Saul of Tarsus, in the course of his career preceding and culmin- 
ating in his conversion to Christianity. Itis written in blank verse, 
is about 8000 lines in length, and is divided into fourteen books. 


—The monument to be placed over the grave of ex-President 
Woolsey of Yale has just arrived from Scotland. It is very similar 
to that at the grave of ex-President Day. An ittscription has not 
yet been decided upon. 


—Mr. Thomas Wright, who is engaged on a life of the poet 
Cowper, has concluded a final visit to various places connected 
with Cowper. He has been unable to verify the report that Cow- 
per once lived for a short time in Lambeth, in a house adjoining 
the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


—Harper & Bros. have just ready Margaret O. W. Oliphant’s 
‘ Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, 
His Wife,’ in two volumes ; ‘A Flying Trip around the World,’ 
_by Elizabeth Bisland; Matthew Arnold’s selection from the Poems 
of Wordsworth ; and ‘ What to Eat—How to Serve It,’ by Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick. 


—The many readers of Mr. John Fiske’s historical books will 
not be surprised to learn that the first edition of his new work on 
the ‘ American Revolution,’ just published, was entirely exhausted 
in advance of the day of publication. A new method of binding is 
adopted in this and other recent books published at the Riverside 
Press by which flexibility is obtained without materially increasing 
the cost. 


Century Magazine. LI. Nov., 1890—April, 189r..... 2.2... cee entury Co. 
Clega’s Directory of Second-Hand Booksellers, etc...... . 2. 0 sseeeeeceee Brentano’s. 
NR is en, GM sig dane whe agumanaiceh neces Cassell Pub. Co. 
GRMWUNNE, Ts Os MEMO, WEOE csc cccccccccanece cecovcsescccacte Macmillan & Co. 
ane, D, Vengeance is Mine. 50C............ceccseccecccecccscccs Cassell Pub. Co. 
Gannett, W. C., and Jones, J. L. The Faith that Makes Faithful. y 
Chicago: roi H. Kerr & Co. 
CN Re Poon og ids ogni cdcas edetadcenvcarentebie London: D. Nutt. 
_ Gordon, A. J. The First Thing in the World.. ....... .... .. ...F. H. Revell Co, 
Haggard, H.R. Eric Bighhyes. rag S nah kibble howd én: magia Harper & Bros. 
Herrick, C. T. What to Eat and How to Serve It. $1... .... .. .. Harper & Bros. 











—Among some autograph letters sold a few weeks ago in London 
were several from Byron. One addressed to his friend Hodgson 
from Athens brought $69 and contains the statement :—‘ I am liv- 
ing alone’in the Franciscan monastery with one friar (a Capuchin, 
of course) and one frier, (a bandy-legged Turkish cook), two Alba- 
nian savages, a Tartar, and a Seamteen, etc.” Another letter, 
that fetched $53, was addressed to his sister Augusta after signing 
the deed of separation from his wife, and is as follows :— 


My Own Sweet Sis:—The deeds are signed; so that is over. All 
I have now to say or desire on the subject is that you will never mention 
nor allude to Lady Byron’s name again in any shape, or on any occa- 
sion, except on indispensable business. Ofthe child you will.inform me, 
and write about poor, little, dear Da—— in it whenever youcan. I 
am all on the hurries; we are off to-morrow, but I will write from Do- 
ver. My own dearest, kindest, and best Sis, ever and ever thine. 





Publications Received 


Bae ere ne of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice 
of any werk will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 


Archibald, A. W. The Bible Verified. HF Pe Stay eee Phil.: Pres. Board of Pub. 
Bisland, E. A be ie | peo the World. $1.25...........00+eH 
° 





Hill,G. With the Beduins 








Hobson, J. A. Problems of Poverty. .. .....-.se0-+0+ e+ London: Methuen & Co, 
PEON, @. MMOU SU, NE. 250 «v0.05 cose gepocas eeccaes’ seat Waverly Co. 
Huntington, A.S. Undera Colonial Roof-Tree. $1.50..... Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
acobs, J. Essaysand Reviews. 25. 6d....... cccce ccccccecesee London: D. Nutt, 
i i i careiniaiuass ab osaels. aac doses J. Dewing Pub. Co. 
Lee-Hamilton, E. The Fountain of Youth..... .............. ...London: E. Stock. 
Lynch, H. George Meredith .. ...........ccccececececeee London: Methuen & Co. 
cLaughlin, A.C. Lewis Cass. $1.25.. ......0.00-.eeseee Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Meade, L.T. A Life fora Love. 500.... .2.....00 cacceccc eececes U. S. Book Co. 
Meitzen, A. History, Theory and Deshaae of Statistics. P.2 $1.50. 
. Phila.: Am. Acad. of Pol. and Social Science. 
Moore, G. I MIE, Cocca asso Sips obampercanns London: D. Nutt. 
Moore, S. T. Ryle’s Open Gate; Gx.85...6 0... 65..0080 esses Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Masisee, F.N. DD. Felicia, $2.95... ccccccseccescoscces Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Oliphant, M.O. W. Life of Lawrence Oliphant. 2 vols. $7.. .....Harper & Bros. 
Porch, H. E, An Ideal Fanatic.... 6.. .....cceececcescccece Rand, McNally & Co. 
Prayers of the Orthodox Eastern Church. Ed. by K. L. Lechmere. 
London: Gilbert & Rivington. 
Psalms, The. Bookr. Ed. by A. F. Kirkpatrick....... London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 
Q. Noughts and Crosses. 500s... .....2eceeseecnsenecccesccsseeees assell Pub. Co. 
Ruskin, J. Modern Painters. Vol. II. 2vols. $1.50 each..Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 
Ruskin, J. Sesame and Lilies. $1.50 ...............00ceeeee Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 
uskin, J. The Two Paths. $1.50.......... ...cc05 ceeeeee Chas. F. Merrill & Co. 
in, J. The Ethicsof the Dust. $1.50... ............00. Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 
Ruskin, J. Time and Tide. 2. ant gehhabapensn gages tted Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 
Schultze, A. Books of the Bible Briefly Analyzed. 0c. ....... J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Smith, T. B. Studies in Nature and Language Lessons. s55¢. 


ston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Southworth, G. A., and Goddard, F. B. First Lessons in — 


ee 
*Shewell & Sanborn. 


Sterne,S. The Seo of Two Lives. $r........... < neigab Aeedail apela Cassell Pub. Co. 
Stevens, T. Through Russia ona Mustang. $2.... .......... .. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Student's Manual of Greek Tragedy. Ed. By A. W. Verrall. $z...Macmillan & Co. 
Vernon-Harcourt, L. F. Achievements in Engineering. $1.75. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Walworth, J. H. The New Man at Rossmere. soc........ ........ Cassell Pub. Co. 
Wight, E. H. Passion Flowers and the Cross. 5oc...Balt., Md.: Calendar Pub. Co. 
Wilcox, W. FF. The Divores Promotie... ccccsccccccccccccs. acces Columbia College, 
Wilkinson, W.C. The Epic of Saul.......... 2... cece ee ceeees Funk & Wagnalls. 
Ww eld, L. The Maid of Honor. 50c...........2.  ceseeeeee D. Appleton & Co, 
Wordsworth, Poems of. Ed. by M. Arnold. so0c.... ......... sess arper & Bros. 
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based on careful observation with the sanction and aid of his friends. 


Browning's Works 

Other articles are Rose Terry Se : 
rae RB =Cooke’s A Town Mouse and a Riverside Edition, from the 
j Céaineti- +y Mouse, Richard G latest English Edition. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 
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for June g in Translation,S. E. Winbolt’s — on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Rowing at Oxford, and other HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


articles. 35 cents. 
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gilt top, $11.25; half calf, $20.00. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


BEYOND the BOURN: Reports of 
a Traveller Returned from ‘The Undiscovered 
Country.” By Amos K. Fisxg, 16mo, vellum cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 

This account of “three days in the other world” 
has all the fascination of the best type of s tions 
as to the future life. It is ingenious, p! phical, 
lucid in style, candid in spirit, and breathes through- 
out a profound and hopeful belief in the immanent 


aoe: BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MIDNIGHT TALKS at the CLUB. 


Free discussions of matters social, political, re- 

ligious, etc. 16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

‘\A delightful book . . . Covering a multitude of 
subjects with a kindly light of wit and wisdom.”— 
Jno. Boyz O’Reity, Boston, 


JUGGERNAUT: A Veiled Record. 
B 


Gero. Cary Ecciestron and DoLores Marsourc. 
oth, with Hindu design in gold by Ibsen, $1.25. 
**One of the strongest assaults yet made upon 


American immoralities by the means of a fiction.” — - 


Independent. f TAR, : 

“The originality with which it is conceived, the 
force with which it is written, and the subtlety with 
which the characters an analyzed and the situations 
are developed . . . Thesuccess of the book is prob- 
ably due to the fact that it was written in collabora- 
tion by a man and a woman.”— The Critic. 


MURVALE EASTMAN: Christian 


Socialist. A Novel. By Atsion W. Tovurces. 
Vellum cloth, decorated, $1.25. 


** Judge Tourgee has struck many valiant and tren- 
ehant ly in the cause of the oppressed, but even 
his ‘ Fool’s Errand’ will not equal in strength, scope, 
and thrilling interest as a story this powerfully eluci- 
dated illustration of the Christ-given principle of so- 
eialism.”—Boston Home Fournal, 


*,* All Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

















MEMORIAL * 
i TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y¥. 








NOW READY FOR JUNE. 





The Boulevards of Paris. 
By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. [Great Streets 
Series.] Illustrations by Jeanniot. 

Parson Joye’s Justice. Story 
by Maria BLUNT. 


Safety on the Atlantic. By 
WILLIAM H. Ripeinc. [Ocean Steam- 
ships Series.] Elaborately illustrated. 


An Alabama Courtship. 


Concluding part of F. J. Stimson’s story. 


Moliere. By ANDREW Lane. 
With a portrait (frontispiece). 


Boys’ Clubs. By Evert 


JANSEN WENDELL, with drawings by 
Herbert Denman. 


German Sketches—I. THE 
CZAR’S DIAMOND.—II. BY THE 
ILL. By Biss PERRY. 


Luminous Objects Photo- 
graphed by their Own Light. By WAL- 
LACE GOOLD LEVISON. With many il- 
lustrations. 

The War as we See it Now. 
By Joun C. RopEs. 

The Point of View. Mr. Morey 
AND LITERATURE — LEGISLATION AND 
THE QUACK — AN AMERICAN RENAIs- 
SANCE — THE MATRON IN FICTION. 

Poems by Miss Tuomas, 
Miss Guingey, and CHARLEs F, Lummis, 





25 cents; $3.00 a year. 


Charles Scrtbner’s Sons, 
743 Broapway, New York, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0’S 


reakfast Cocoa 


wt from which the excess of oil 

sat has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalid 
as well as for persons is health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





















Edausiion 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby relieving ex- 
haustion, and increasing the capacity 
for labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says : 


Dr. S. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“A remedy of great service in many forms 
of exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s” is 
printed on the label. Adi others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 


A 
Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 





will 

economize time 
reduce labor, 
preserve health 
- save money, 


prevent errors. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 










Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway, 


Bank & OFFICE 


FITTINGS. 
Fine BrassWork. 





A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 Wabash Av., 


Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firrn Ave., Ny. 
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IMPAIRED VITALITY 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 


Is the original, and only preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal 
and vegetable tissue, acknowledged by scientists the most powerful restorer of 


the vital forces. 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Prostration; Impaired 
Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and as a preventive of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials from leading physicians, free. For Sale, 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crossv Co. printed on the 


label. 


Ff. Crosby Co. 


56 WEsT 25TH Srt., N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
Professors Wanted 


For the following on gortiene: ‘—2 of Chemistry, $1, 
and $2,000; 2 of Physics, $1,500 each; 3 0 *Mathe- 
matics, to $z. ml 2 of Geol oo to $1,500; 3 
Latin, to $1,400 ; tof En ish, 1,800 ; 7 music 
tors, to $1,500; 5 native teachers (ladies) of 
French for Eastern Academies, $500 to $700. 


Address, C, J. ALBERT, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies Colleges, Schools and Academief 
with first-class Instructors for ali grades os 
work. Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries. Address 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
too Bible House, New York. 

















PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pennsylvania, Lititz. 

INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co.,Pa. g7th year. Asafe, comfortableschool 

home ; thorough methods; careful oversight of the 
individual pupil ; advanced Courses of Study ; very 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





Fepenrivesia, Chambersbu 
LSON COLLEGE FO t YOUNG WOMEN. 


W' Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Val 


le From Baltimore four 
hours, aggre age at New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains dail 


Border climate, avoidin, 


ox perth “fase very year for board, room, etc., an 
all College Studies except Music and Art. e Music 
College and Art yeré Music ent, this year, 
144, oe a fant classes. Facu! Col- 
rome emg Music College B.M. "Hand- 
«balding, — heat, gymnasium, 
ratory, etc. Annex No: 2 finished 

Poe a : 40 new rooms. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 43t5 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scuoot ror Twenty Giris. Under the 

Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted (Pay yi or 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 





Pe " 
OME SCHOOL LH aFOR GIRLS. Severth year. 
Terms . Re-opens Sept. 17th. A.udress 
Miss Marie Howes Bisnop for cata'ogue. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co, 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London ‘fabrics - 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth § 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


DICTATION a % 


BRONN & BRONN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 




















AUTOGRAPHS. 
Autograph Collectors 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
THE COLLECTOR, 
A monthly bulletin published in their 
interest. 





One Dollar a year. 





Send for sample copy. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 WEST 23RD STREET, 





New York City, 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
WILLIAM DOXEY, 


IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
Best Epirions in Fine Binpincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 
631 MARKET St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 














STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 
A study, from 


CLEOPATRA. the French of 


Henry Houssave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave. »N. x. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 


Orders for new or old books mapely omseted to. 
Books a ae for cash. Cana es issued 
W. JOHNSON, 1336 oy noha N.Y 


Catalogue # ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Park Row, New York. 


F you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
he bs write to H, aes of gay 195 West 208m 
Srener. mer. N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a Specialty, 

Now READY: Volume First. INDEX to 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Specimen sheets mailed 


to any address. Epwarp Rotn, 1135 Pine Street, 
phia. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


New York. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE 
New York CENTRAL, 


Styled by the Press of Two 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 





Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 


Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, ’ 


= 330 ; Near 
32d. FIFTH AVENUE. 33d. 


BROOKLYN Hovsg, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Best Art at Smallest Outlay. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings 
costing with tasteful frame from $10 to $80 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co., of Paris and 20 
East 16th Street, New York, have just issued 
their illustrated descriptive Catalogue (No. 8). 
It will be mailed on receipt of Io cents in 
postage stamps. Also high-class water colors. 
Visitors are always welcome to call and exam- 
ine these pictures. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 


A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 

Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; ae Terms ; Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, C. KEITH, Prest. 


Massachusetts, Amherst. 
UMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Art, 
_ F ent Physical Training, and 
Economy. Fifteenth Session at Am- 




















HERST ppl July 7, to — to, 1891, Special 
Advantages. For programm 
ddress Prov. W. L. Montacuz. 





5 nswick, 66 Bayard St. 

Air oth SES *ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL ror Grrts anp Younc Women. 
ay hour from New York. Resident Native 

and German teachers. Terms $500. 





Connecticut, Simsbu aT: . 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES- 
on accessible, a pecial & healthful. Col. 
re tory, and s) lal coures 
Ra mesh Rev. J . MacLEAN. 





Massachusetts, Worceste: 
OHN W. DALZ ELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Cat 
ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Log sean 

town, New Jersey. Twelfth year begins 

2sth. Terms, $250. Thorough instruction. 
Summer Session, $60. Address. 
for eueuanee SISTER SUPamion, 


10,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
“L’Erope.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable aha one to read, write, translate and 
in a short time. One Douiar 
A Year. Mme. H. V. F. Cierc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 




















